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PARKS GRADUATES 


ARE PLACED IN 8 WEEKS 


The graduate of Parks Air College who has completed his course 
with a commendable record has the assurance that there will 
be an active demand for his services in the aviation industry. 








In just 8 weeks preceding the writing of this announcement, 58 graduates 
were placed in the industry. These men went to some of the largest com- 
panies in aviation, where merit is recognized and rewarded by promotion 
to more responsible positions. These companies include: 


Transcontinental and Western Air Kreider-Reisner Aircraft Corporation 
Pan American Airways Eastern Airlines United Air Lines 
American Airlines Glenn L. Martin Company 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation Stearman Aircraft Corporaticn 


Many more graduates could have been placed had they been available. 


Why does the industry welcome Parks graduates? Because in the past eight years Parks 
Air College has developed into an aeronautical training institution of proven merit. 
Employers know that the Parks trained man fulfills the exacting requirements of Aviation. 


Photos of 

30 of the 
Parks Graduates 
placed 

in 8 weeks 


But Parks Air College cannot claim all the credit for this achievement, for many of the 
Executives now employing Parks graduates have contributed freely of their counsel and 
advice in the building of Parks courses. They have specified the training they want their 
men to have, and their recommendations have been followed by the officials and faculty 


of Parks Air College. 





It is but natural that aviation ex- 


ecutives look to Parks graduates Interesting Facts About 
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for the strengthening of their 
personnel. 


Only recently executives of three of 
America’s largest air transport companies 
have visited Parks Air College to discuss 
with Oliver L. Parks, its President, their 
future requirements for Parks graduates. 
Already there isa demand for all students 
who will complete their courses in 1935 
with commendable records. There is 
every evidence that this insistent demand 
for Parks graduates will increase with the 
rapid growth of commercial aviation. 

If you want to make for yourself a career 
in this remarkable new industry, which 
is working miracles in transportation, be 
sure to avail yourself of the opportunities 
which the next few years will hold for 
every man who is equipped through ade- 
quate training to be of superior value to 
the industry. 

Remember that aviation can use only well 
trained men, and remember also that 
your Parks Diploma will make you stand 
out as the preferred man and that it will 
create an active demand for your services, 





PARKS AIR COLLEGE 


Founded August 1, 1927. 

Offers you college education, majoring 
in aviation. 

Offers three 2-year courses leading to B. 
S. degrees in Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing, Aviation Administration, Aviation 
Mechanics. 

Accredited by the Illinois Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

Owns its own airport of 100 acres. 

Has plant of 14 buildings with extensive 
laboratory end shop equipment, all de- 
voted to school purposes. 

Has fleet of 9 training planes. 

Offers complete course in radio beam 
and instrument flying. 

Offers airline piloting experience as part 
of flight training. 

Faculty of 22 composed of specialists in 
various departments of aviation. 

A total personnel of 46. 

Enrollment of 204 at beginning of Spring 
Term. 

1246 graduates. 

49,000 hours’ flight training experience. 

1,416 planes and 405 engines repaired 
and rebuilt in shops. 

Graduates with every leading aeronauti- 
cal concern in America and in many 
foreign countries. 








If you are genuinely in earnest in your desire to enter aviation, you 

are invited to send the coupon below for your copy of the Parks Air 

College catalog. It will give you complete information. It is to your 
advantage to act promptly, so send the coupon now. 
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Send me full information about Parks Air College, 
particularly concerning courses checked at the right. 


Name 


Address _ 
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EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 





CHECK HERE 


for special information on the 
course that interests you: 
] Executive Transport Pilots’ 
C) Master Mechanics’ Flight 
[) A. & E. Mechanics’ 
} Aeronautical Engineering 
[) Limited Commercial Pilots’ 
) Aviation Business 
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Three Douglas 0-43A’s of the 36th Di- 

( ON EN | S vision Aviation, Texas National Guard Unit, 
based at the Houston Municipal Airport. 

The 36th Division Aviation, boasting 

ninety enlisted men, includes the 111th 

JUNE Observation Squadron, the 111th Photo- 

graphic Section and a Medical Detachment. 

A $10,000 radio ground station and four 
































| 9 3 5 $3,000 air stations are nearing completion 
which will make the group one of the out- 
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SPECIAL SALE OF BERRY PRODUCTS 





In discontinuing the Berry Bros. products in 
favor of the nationally known and accepted 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS line we have on hand 
certain Berry products which we offer to the 
trade at very low close-cut prices. Only The 
Items Shown In This Listing Are Available, 
and These ONLY in The Size Containers 
Where We Show A Price. All of these prod- 
ucts are offered subject to prior sale and each 
will be discontinued as the stock is disposed 
of. Orders should be sent to the home office 
at Marshall. 














BERRYLOID PIGMENTED DOPES (in quart and gallon cans) 


Colors Alexander Blue, Aluminum, Benz Gray, Curtiss Blue, Deep 
Orange, Nungesser Green, Spartan Green, Stinson Green, 
Travelaire Blue, and White 

Per quart $ .77 
Per gallon 2.17 
Berry Red and Circe Red. 
Per quart $ .79 
Per gallon 2.62 
(The Following Pigmented Dopes In Quart Cans Only): 


Austin Blue, Black, Commandaire Green, Diana Cream, Galatea 
Orange, Loening Yellow, Robin Orange, and Vesta Yellow. 


Per quart $ .77 
Fokker Red and Intense Black. 
Per quart $ .79 


BERRYLOID AIRCRAFT ENAMELS (in quart cans only) 


Colors A-N Black, A-N Gray, A-N Insignia Blue, A-N Insignia Red, 
A-N Olive Drab, A-N White, and A-N Yellow. 
Per quart $1.23 


BERRYLOID DOPE COLORS FOR MIXING WITH CLEAR 
DOPE (in 1-lb. cans) 


Colors Alexander Blue, Chiribiri Gray, Circe Red, Benz Gray, Havana 
Brown, and Travelaire Blue. 
Per pound $ .30 


BERRYLOID SPRAYING LACQUER FOR METAL (in quart 


and gallon cans) 
Colors Alexander Blue, Aluminum, A-N Yellow, Black, Commandaire 
Green, Curtiss Blue, Diana Cream, French Gray, Galatea Orange, 
Loening Yellow, Nungesser Green, Robin Orange, Robin Yellow, 
Roma Brown, Spartan Green, Stinson Green, Travelaire Blue, 
Vesta Yellow, and White. 


Per quart $1.24 
Per gallon 4.31 
Circe Red and Fokker Red 


Per Quart $1.50 
Per gallon 5.40 





MISCELLANEOUS BERRYLOID PRODUCTS (only in con- 
tainers priced below) 
Per gallon Per quart 


Aircraft Berryloid Clear No, 351 $3.68 $1.09 
Aircraft Spar Varnish 1.96 .63 
Anti-Blush Reducer 2.68 80 
Berryloid Polish 2.45 77 
Berryloid Rubbing Compound (1 qt. equals 3 Ibs.) .83 
Berryloid Reducer 1.68 

Deoxidine No. 3 (Metal cleaner) 1.76 
Exhaust Stack Black 2.77 

Exhaust Stack Bronzing Liquid 2.90 -7 
OXX Primer Gray (quick drying) -70 
Pyroxylin Primer No. 5 (Lacquer base primer) 2.8 -85 
Red Oxide Primer 2.14 

Rexit Paint and Varnish Remover 1.24 

Wax Free Paint and Dope Remover 2.18 .68 
White Dope Proof Paint 2.63 -79 


NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO., Inc. 


MARSHALL, MO. 
FLOYD BENNETT FIELD. BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
6235 SAN FERNANDO ROAD. GLENDALE, CALIF. 
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Editorials and Comments 


Why Not Reciprocity? 


WHI N we look about us and find practi 
cally every business and profession indulging in the 
grand American game of reciprocity, religiously fol 
lowing the unwritten but none the less binding rules 
of “You seratch my back and I'll scratch yours,” we 
are surprised to discover that aviation goes sublimely 
on, purchasing from various and sundry industries with 
little attention paid to the fact that many of those 
industries enjoying fat orders from aircraft manufac 
turers are as far removed from flight or the considera 
tion of owning and operating airplanes as they were 
twenty years ago 

It is not too presumptive in maintaining that some 
five hundred or a thousand companies are engaged at 
the moment in the lucrative business of selling mate 
rials and services to aircraft manufacturers; yet these 
same companies absolutely fail to support an industry 
that gives them consistently growing lists of orders and 
promises even increase d patronage for the immediate 
years to follow 

Why, then, do we not consider these companies now 
outside the present realms of flight as composing a 
potential market for five hundred or a thousand air 
planes? The industry could well withstand the shock 
of this quantity of orders, and the effect would be 
felt all the way down the line from the manufacturers 
to the gas pits on the airports. 

The manufacturers can make the demands. As cus 
tomers of those companies reaping benefits from avia 
tion yet putting nothing back, our factories can bring 
the necessary pressure to bear. It might take a little 
collusion in the grand style, but the end can be gained 
and the industry might come a little closer to that 
beneficial circle that begins with increased production 


Hats Off to Florida 


Di IRING 1934 over one million two hun 
dred thousand dollars went into aviation development 
in the state of Florida. The great portion was wisely 
spent in the construction of sixty-seven new airports 
Twenty-four ports that existed prior to 1934 were 
improved and enlarged. In addition, over three thou 
sand roadside directional markers were manufactured 
and erected, and four hundred and twenty large air 
markers were painted on roofs by F.E.R.A. workers 

Other states, looking hopelessly on, might well ask 
in embarrassment, “How did Florida do it?” 

Florida simply took full advantage of Federal relief 
funds that were then available. Her effective aviation 
division under the state road department saw to it 
that Florida wasn't slighted. Now that the new Works 
Relief money is available some of the more somnolent 
states might awaken, yawn, stretch and put in their 
bids for money to be spent in the construction of new. 
accessible landing fields, air markers and improvement 
of facilities for airmen, even though the present listing 
of projects that will eat into the four billion does not 
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take into consideration the fact that the airplane was 
ever invented 

We hazard the opinion that Florida will continue 
to receive Federal money far in advance of and in 
greater quantity than the majority of states because 
of her very efhcieat foresight and her sound policies 
for preparing and constructing for the future. Her 
ten-year plan for aviation development points to the 
fact that she has vision as well as the knack to jump 
at opportunities. 

Although the Federal Government has failed as yet 
to earmark any of the newly created funds for wide- 
spread aeronautical improvements, another opportunity 
exists for all states. It is therefore tantamount and 
contingent on every member of aviation’s family in 
every state to see that a reasonable amount of this huge 
public works fund finds its way to aviation projects 
that are impressively needed, especially the construction 
of small but frequent landing fields over dangerous ter- 
rain. Florida has set the pace. Other states might 
well follow her brilliant example. 


Aviation and Foreign Trade 


Our elementary economics teach us that 
every country is a market for some other country, just 
as the owner of every business is a consumer of some 
other business man’s product. If one country isolates 
itself, or is bottled up for any reason, the pernicious 
effect is like a contagious disease and spreads through- 
out the world, bringing distress and disaster in its 
train. 

Throughout the economic debacle our public men 
have devoted practically all of their time to the tre- 
mendous domestic problems that have faced the nation. 
World markets are virtually forgotten. On many 
occasions the United States has very definitely dis 
couraged any attempts that have been made to re- 
construct international trade. Our stupid tariff policy 
has been the trump card in the hands of narrow iso 
lationists. 

Much of our trade that collapsed in the past few 
years is irretrievable. Many nations have learned to 
live without some of our products which we formerly 
supplied: others have discovered how to produce certain 
products at home, or purchase elsewhere at a lower 
cost. But lost business can be supplanted by new busi- 
ness—the sale of new American products to foreign 
markets offers one of the most potential approaches to 
trade recovery. 

We might well consider what other nations, engaged 
as they are in the manufacture of airplanes and equip- 
ment, are doing in the line of export sales. When we 
see the results of their overtures to foreign markets, 
we realize that American aviation interests must exert 
a definite effort towards and display a keener interest 
in the shaping of rational foreign trade policies. 

We point with pride to our superior aircraft and 
maintain that we are far ahead of the rest of the world 
in the manufacture of effective flying equipment. Why 
cannot we work toward the substitution of airplanes in 
lieu of those products that gave us erstwhile leadership 
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in export volume, but are now in the lower brackets 
of export tonnage lists? It’s aviation’s job as well as 
the task of every American business interest to work 
and crusade for reasonable measures of procedure in 
the reconstruction of our foreign markets. 

It is indeed a complex problem—a gargantuan task 
that will require much time and thought—a job that 
vitally concerns aviation and one that demands her 
support. It will require a concerted program on the 
part of all industry to reconstruct our foreign markets 
that can be reached through a national policy, not only 
of the good neighbor, but of the good business head 
that has merchandise to sell. 


Training for University Students 


LAST month a bill was introduced in the 
House of Representatives (H. R. 8006) proposing the 
procurement of flying equipment to be used in training 
students at the land grant colleges and universities. 
Introduced by Louisiana’s Dan McGehee, the plan was 
conceived by J. P. Fraim, Jr., supervisor of Louisiana 
State University’s department of aeronautics. A brief 
consideration of the broader concepts and the ideas 
behind the proposal exhibit many advantages that 
might be gained through congressional acceptance. 

Flying instruction under military supervision would 
be afforded students of land grant colleges and univer- 
sities at a minimum cost to the Government, estimated 
at one million, one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars, which expenditure would permit forty-eight 
land grant universities to avail themselves of two train- 
ing type airplanes at ten thousand dollars each with an 
additional four thousand dollars worth of spare parts 
and equipment. Twenty-three thousand dollars would 
be available for administrative purposes. 

The plan would not only maintain a large number 
of reserve officers at a high state of flying efficiency 
at no additional cost, but supply the Air Corps and 
Navy over a period of years a group of civilians who 
may be called into service, and with a small amount 
of additional training be developed into suitable mili- 
tary personnel. In addition, the bill would provide a 
number of strategically located training bases in the 
forty-eight states where rapid expansion in flying in- 
struction and the mobilization of flying personnel may 
be carried on in the event of emergency. 

Equipment loaned to the land grant universities by 
the War Department would be pro-rated annually, 
based on the demand for flying instruction, available 
ground facilities and climatic conditions. Instructors 
would come from the ranks of Air Corps reserve ofh- 
cers, who would be paid by the school on the same 
basis as compensation received by reserve officers on 
active duty in the Air Corps. 

Fees collected by the college or university for flying 
instruction would be limited to the cost of gasoline and 
oil used by the individual student, who is allowed a 
maximum of one hundred hours each year. The insti- 
tutions shall be required to provide the necessary quali- 
fied personnel for the service, repair and maintenance 
of all equipment authorized as loans under the pro- 
visions of the act. 

As other world powers continue improvement and 
expansion of their air reserve forces it is natural for 
Americans to demand protective measures that insure 


equality. It has been difficult to secure governmental 
assistance in disseminating flight knowledge among the 
youth of the land. Last year, Senator Sheppard's 
Senate Bill 2991 was defeated. But the crying need for 
flyers in 1935 is more evident than in 1934, and per- 
haps H. R. 8006 will have a better chance of being 
written into law. 


Good Work 


THE Soaring Society of America is but 
three years old, yet its outstanding good work in 
widening the scope and interest in motorless flight is a 
record of achievement in the annals of American 
aeronautics. Warren Eaton is gone, but be assured 
that Barnaby, duPont, Barringer and Klemperer carry 
on with their fellow members, inspired technicians and 
sportsmen of the first water, constantly striving to 
bring America into pre-eminence in this relatively new 
but highly important aeronautical art. 

Future growth and expansion in the United States 
requires the aid and assistance of every individual 
interested in flight without power. The South and 
Southwest, ideally suited for gliding and soaring, can 
contribute to the good of the cause. Organization and 
the proper support from every section of the nation 
can capture for America those important records that 
repose on the other side of the Atlantic. Germany, 
Russia and England go forward in seven-league boots, 
far ahead of the United States in the development. 

And, as written in the final paragraph of the So- 
ciety’s interesting and informative booklet Soaring in 
America, “We must not rest until we have brought 
all the principal records to the United States. When 
we have done that we will have developed to a high 
degree a new and fascinating sport which should be 
selt-supporting and of great benefit in many ways. It 
is up to all of us to get together, to stretch out the 
shock cord which will launch the gliding movement on 
a national scale, and soar off on the rising currents of 
popular enthusiasm and public benefit.” 

‘-e-@ 


IN THE program to encourage aeronauti- 
cal research and experimental projects, the Bureau of 
Air Commerce Development Section experiences a 
great deal of criticism and ridicule and bears the brunt 
of many jibes. The Section has been especially busy 
in recent months, contracting for planes and engines 
not only from established manufacturers but from indi- 
vidual designers as well. The latter group, although 
they boast no wide reputation, are far removed from 
the category of “crack-brained™ inventors. Their efh- 
cient developments are worthy of support and consid- 
eration. 

No conflict exists between the established manufac- 
turers’ experimental designs and those of the lesser 
known technicians whose remarkable experimental 
work in airplanes, equipment and engines definitely 
contribute to American aeronautical progress. It is 
commendable that the Development Section maintains 
a purely unbiased objective in its program. Designs 
of all companies and individuals are eligible for con- 
sideration. 

The two predominant points involved in the success 
of the program at the present time includes the crea- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Sunday Soldiers 


Southwestern AVIATION 


. on the Sabbath a National Guard unit creates a small replica of 
a tactical school on a municipal airport. . . . the pay is small but their 


aims are high and activities varied. 


By Larry J. Fisher 


TH! two hangars and the buildings at 


the far end of the Houston Municipal Airport are 
bustling with military activity as the “Sunday Soldiers 
t under wa Almost magically, clerks, oil men, 


ilesmen, in fact, personalities from a variety of pro 
s are transformed into uniformed pilots and sol 


liers tor a day when the 36th Division Aviation of the 
Texas National Guard goes into action as the only 
Nationa! Guard air unit in the State of Texas. 
At 8:30 Sunday morning roll call is held in one 
the big hangars for the ninety enlisted men, fol 
nspection and specialized instruction in the 
Observation Squadron; the photographic men go to 
their laboratory for various assignments, as do those 
in the medical detachment Meanwhile, classes are 
ld for the pilot-oficers. These classes include 
ch studies as artillery fire control, buzzer code prac 
tice and the plethora of subjects of which an officer 
must have adequate knowledge 
Ships are warming up on the line as the pilots scan 
t| lleti ird that announces their flying duties 
for the morni Shortly afterwards, they take off on 
their various missions. Their pay, by the way, ranges 
from one dollar per drill for privates on up to $6.30 for 
master sergeants. TI fheers’ pay is scaled from six 
to twelve dollars per drill, depending of course on 
Ta x 
But the | nsideration compared to the 
kick that tl national guardsmen receive from flying 
the latest type military equipment and playing their 
individual parts in aviation’s reserve strength, ready for 
ill when needed. There are twenty-five officers in the 
1a inder th nand of Major T. W. Black 
irmn. Each pilot is allowed at least ten hours flying 
time per mont! The unit's flying equipment consists 
six Douglas 0-43A ol scenes ahaa powered with 
( Conqguet notors that give them a high speed of 


The 36th Division Aviation is made up of several 
units which include the 111th Observation Squadron, 
the 111th Photographic Section and the Medical De- 
tachment. This latter group, under command of Cap- 
tain Willard M. Pratt, is quartered in the photographic 
building, where all physical examinations are con- 
ducted. Complete first aid equipment is maintained and 
an ambulance is available at all times. 


At the present time the radio division is completing 
installation of some of the finest and most up-to-date 
equipment to be found anywhere. Captain F. S. Wil 
bur is responsible for this section, which will have a 
$10,000 ground station and four $3,000 air stations 
(two-way ship radios) for communication between the 
airplanes and the ground. This communication may 
be carried on either in CW (code) or phone. Richard 
P. Goodwin is the master sergeant for this section. 

Lieutenant Joe O. Edge heads one of the most inter 
esting divisions of this air unit and is assisted by 
Master Sergeant J D. Nottingham. On Sundays, 
twenty enlisted men may be found busily engaged in 
the extensive laboratories of the Photographic Section: 
these laboratories contain all the newest equipment in 
this line and the unit does all of its own developing, 
printing and enlarging. They mix their own chemical 
developers and do everything “photographic” up to 
and including mosaic maps. 

One very interesting device is the stereoscope, similar 
to the old-fashioned parlor stereoptican, by means of 
which a picture can be viewed in bold relief. Two 
successive prints from an ordinary mosaic negative may 
be used and the value of a stereoptic view, showing 
all land contours and the like, is obvious for military 
operations. Twelve thousand dollars is the approxi 
mate cost of the photo section’s equipment. This equip 
ment includes three Fairchild aerial cameras which take 
110 pictures automatically on one roll while the ship 
is in flight, four cameras for obliques, and two machine 
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Official photograph—111th Photo Section. 


PERSONNEL OF THE 36th DIVISION AVIATION 
The ninety enlisted men of the unit in front of their hangars on the Houston Municipal Airport. 
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Official photograph—111th Photo Section. 


AND OVERHAUL 


The National Guardsman’s curricula includes all the arts and sciences of military aviation. Classes are held in photography, medicine, radio, 
artillery fire control, buzzer code practice as well as in the more fundamental subjects that develop a military pilot. Left: First Lieut. 
Joe O. Edge, flying at full speed, fires a rear Browning machine-gun at an aerial target, towed by another plane. Right: The squadron 


has an efficient crew of skilled airplane mechanics to maintain 


its daily 


gun cameras. The latter decide which pilot won the 
dog fight. In operation, they are mounted in the 
machine gun racks and have the same weight as a 
regular gun. With the “battle” on, the gunners fire 
away and when the negatives are developed, they show 
the exact spot of the “hit” together with the time to 
the second of the “shot.” 


An example of the efficiency of the unit was shown 
on a recent assignment. Ordered to photograph the 
Houston ship channel ten miles from the airport, they 
placed a finished print on Major Blackburn's desk 
within thirty minutes from the time the photographic 
ship had left the ground on the take-off. Complete 
files of all negatives made by this group are kept in 
a carefully-indexed case in the laboratory. 


Another building contains the dressing rooms and 
lockers for the outfit. In this same building is the 
supply and armament divisions, in charge of Lt. Earle 
T. Showalter, where everything from machine guns 
and clothing to rescue kits are kept. These rescue kits, 
incidentally, fit the bomb racks of the Douglasses and 
consist of large metal cans with a parachute attached. 
Food, medical supplies and other rescue items can be 
packed in the container, the kit “loaded” into the bomb 
rack and the airplane flown over a flooded or other- 
wise marooned area. A flick of the bomb release and 
the parachute floats the container down on its errand 
of mercy. 

Trucks and mobile equipment of all types, includ- 
ing a motorized machine shop, are housed in a building 
which connects the two hangars. The various arms of 
the service which operate on the ground receive assist- 
ance from this section as well as from the observation 
assistance given by the ships in the air. 

Here, too, we find the parachute packing table where 
chutes for pilots and observers are inspected and main- 
tained by an expert rigger. Several spare airplane 
engines are ready for service in an adjoining room and 
nearby each airplane mechanic has his individual tool 
Nox 

An ace in the hole is the ofhcial squadron insignia. 
The insignia shows a playing card, the ace of dia- 
monds, emerging from the center of a star; the star 
represents the lone star state of Texas. The famous 


its equipment. Tech. Set. Joseph McMath is shown giving a Conqueror 
inspection. 


Texas emblem is painted in orange and red and the 
ace of diamonds is white and red. 

Deriving its name from the insignia, an organization 
composed of non-coms has been formed as the “Ace 
in the Hole Club.” Meetings are held monthly and 
the very active membership hold social affairs that 
range from dances to barbecues. The officers are al- 
ways invited to the Club’s functions and the invariable 
acceptance of the invitations leads to contacts with 
the enlisted men which are a big factor in maintaining 
the fine esprit de corps of the organization. 

The Club has recently purchased a Taylor Cub, 
which will be utilized for flying instructions after 
club members have completed their ground instruc 
tion. The civilian plane permits members of the club 
to gain additional hours in the air at a reasonable low 
cost. Captain Justin F. Aldrich, veteran Air Corps 
pilot, has taken over the duties of chief instructor 
with the club. Master Sergeant J. D. Nottingham, bet- 
ter known to his comrades on the field as Sergeant 
Bili, is president. Although the club may be expanded 
to later include civilians, they do not propose to allow 
the organization to get top-heavy and prevent the mem 
bers from securing their required amount of flying 
instruction. The club has a charter membership of ten. 











Official photograph—111th Photo Section. 


WHEN SUNDAY SOLDIERS BECOME SUMMER SOLDIERS 


The 36th Division’s Summer Encampment is held at Camp Hulen, 

Palacios, Texas, under command of Major General John A. Hulen. 

Texas has approximately 7,000 trained men and officers in this 
organization, 
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Southwestern AVIATION 


though Nor’westers blew and the goonies moved in on the newly 
established colony at Midway, Pan American Airways’ trail-blazing crew 
proceeds to Wake Island ahead of schedule—the radioed report from the 


supply ship’s Administrative Officer. 


By W. C. Grooch 


At MIDWAY ISLANDS, May 3, three 


days ahead tl chedule originally estab lished for 


the project, the clos ale working team of 150 ofhcers 
ind men of Pan American's ocean air base construc 
tion crew have moved 2,000 toms of heavy machinery, 
building materials, instruments, food and living sup- 
plies from the S. S. North Haven, in the open sea; 
have transformed a wide section of this hitherto unin 


bustling colony of thirty-seven 

ouses, and shops and moved on 
rd Wa Island, 1,250 miles farther westward, to 
establish the “thied link in this chain of island bases 
for the route of the “flying Clipper Ships” that will 
span the world’s greatest ocean to join America and 


Due to the shallow entrance and treacherous reefs 


ruarding the sheltered lagoon into which the Clipper 
Ships will operate, it was necessary to anchor the 
15, ton North Haven in the open roadstead and to 
light ! il] material ishore a considerable task, espe 


cially when individual pieces weighing up to five tons 
aprecs ind heavy is such as only the Pacific can 
produce, were magnified by treacherous nor’ westers 
which. on four different occasions, threatened to dis- 


rupt the closely-scheduled process of unloading and 


construction 


After an eleven-day sail from San Francisco, a 
hich the Flying Clippers will make 
| day on schedule, the North Haven 
arrived off these islands April 12th. Unable to get 
within four miles of the site selected for our base be 


uuse of reefs we saw from that distance, for the 
first time, t two t islands, less than 300 square 
icres combined losing a long lagoon from which the 


Clipper Ships will operate. On one section of Mid 


vay, the larger island, the Pacific Commercial Cable 
Company maintains a relay station, manned by twenty 
tw mpany n ind servants 

On Eastern Island, considerably smaller. our base 


established on the leeward side of the lagoon 
Immediately, a launch was put overboard and a survey 
begun to determine a channel through which lighters 

uld be towed for the transfer of cargo. Hardly had 
1 nor wester bore down upon 
us, and the man survey party was stranded on the 
beacl Althor th the water of the lagoon was little 
surf from the open ocean made it 
impossible to regain the ship. Hence our work faced 
idditional difficulties from the start, and the schedule 


we had set represented a real series of adventures. 


was to pe 


Ashore, we found that since the last hydrographic 
survey had been made, about thirteen years ago, some 
1,400 feet of beach had been added to the island, 
which materially changed the perspective of our care 
fully worked out blueprints. A new alignment v 
made in short order and by noon of the second day 
our unloading schedule was gotten under way. 


The entire construction crew, the ship's crew and 
our airways staff were mustered into service in corps 
to man the three divisions of the work: unloading the 
cargo from the ship to the lighters; carrying the light 
ers to the base site; and unloading the cargo on the 
beach for its allocation to construction sites. The first 
piece ashore was one of the heavy tractors which was 
to beat down a path through the scrub over which 
the rest of the cargo could be transported onto the 
island. This piece, weighing 20,000 pounds, was suf 
ficiently dificult to force maritime cargo-handling ex 
perience on all of the uninitiated crew in short order. 


In order that activities might be co-ordinated be 
tween the shore and the working stations, before 
nightfall Midway Island's first radio communications 
station was on the air and made contact with Pan 
American ground stations in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, Fairbanks, Alaska, and Miami, Florida. 
Thereafter, all activities between ship and shore were 
ordered and regulated by radio. Then followed tents, 
temporary living quarters, cooking and food supplies. 


On the third day, clearing was begun and the exca 
vation work gotten under way for the concrete foun 
dations of the seven buildings, while technicians began 
their assembly of the units of the power plant, the 
regular radio transmission, receiving, and radio com 
pass stations, the refrigeration plant and the electric 
lighting circuit 


Probably no other construction project in the world 
has been so closely watched by so large and enthusi- 
astic an audience, in spite of the fact that aside from 
the twenty-two cable company men and our own crew, 
there is no human being within 1,300 miles of this 
spot. For centuries it has been a haven for goony 
birds who for ages have lived here unmolested, but 
who being wild have no fear of men. Like the penguin 
of the Antarctic in their display of human traits, the 
goonies were a never-ending source of entertainment. 
Thousands of them assembled on the beach and with 
heads wagging, would watch every move made by the 
construction crews. Occasionally, detachments would 
wander over for closer supervision of the work and 
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TRAIL 
Route of the Steamship North Haven, which sailed from San Francisco 


BLAZING 


March 27th with construction crews, technicians and supplies to 


establish operating bases at island points in the Pacific for Pan American’s route to China. Ahead of schedule, the crew has finished their 
task at Midway and moved on to Wake. 


would have to be moved out by force. As quickly 
as shelters were put up the goonies would move in. 
They would surround our tables at mess time, would 
sit on the benches with us, would follow us into the 
tents at night and assemble in droves about the cook 
as he was preparing breakfast before dawn. 


Working hours were from dawn until well after 
dark. After our electric lights were strung up on the 
fourth Jay, we often worked far into the night to 
complete the day’s work project. 


The schedule was disrupted for only thirty-six hours 
when an unusually heavy storm, blowing up twelve- 
foot seas, made it impossible to transfer cargo from 
the steamer. When the isolation first began to have 
its effects on the men the spell was magically broken 
by the flight of the Pan American Clipper to Hawaii, 
which was in constant touch with our little Midway 
Island station as well as the stations on the mainland 
and in Hawaii, so that we knew every move that was 
made and relayed messages to the flight crew. 


Easter Sunday was our first “day off,” and was 
used to celebrate the real progress we had achieved 
in our construction work. The meal, a full seven- 
course affair, was a regular feast, and a trip of inspec- 
tion around the rapidly forming colony was made. 

As closely as can be estimated our launches and 
lighters made 830 miles transporting cargo from ship 
to shore. More than 160,000 single items of material 
were transferred and the only casualty was one small 
can of paint lost overboard—this despite the fact that 
most of the work was accomplished in heavy seas. Only 
one man out of the 150 was injured, and has now 
entirely recovered. 

As we leave Midway, we can see from the decks 
of the North Haven the transformation that has been 
effected. In place of the irregular sand dunes, heavy 


scrub and a few trees of a month ago, there is now 
a broad clearing extending in a gradual slope from 
the lagoon beach to the center of the small island 
The limits of the colony are marked by the forty-foot 
aerials of Pan American's ocean-spanning radio com- 
pass station on the west, the shorter aerials of the 
transmission station on the east, the solid wall of 
shrubbery on the south and the aerials of the receiving 
station in the center of the beach. On the lagoon side, 
directly ahead of the radio receiving station, are floats 
upon which the pier will be laid. To the left is the 
boathouse tor the two launches and straight through 
the center is the “Broadway” leading to the main 
circle from which all paths radiate to the various 
buildings. In the center of the circle is a tall white 
mast from the top of which floats the Stars and Stripes, 
beneath which hovers the Pan American's winged globe 
insignia on a white pennant. 


Across from the radio receiving station is the still 
roofless airport manager's office. In their allotted plots 
about the circle are the walls, resting on concrete 
foundations, of the staff living quarters, four houses. 
Some distance to the right are the kitchen and mess 
hall, refrigerator, with six months’ food supplies, and 
quarters for the help. About the same distance on the 
left are the houses for the service machinery, tools 
and the tractors. On one side of the plot near the 
beach is the power house, equipped now with the big 
nine-ton Deisel electrical generators and engines which 
caused us so many difficulties in transferring from the 
steamer in the open sea to the site selected for them 
ashore. 


On the other side of the plot from the power house 
is the gasoline and oil storage station. 


As we leave Midway most of these buildings are 
roofless, manv of them without windows and doors. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Notes from the log of a professional airwoman add convincing proof to 
the growing aptitude of the fair sex to aeronautics. 


By Helen R. Johnson 


A SURVEY of front page news in the 
daily press for the past several weeks will substan- 
tiate the fact that many of our outstanding American 
airwomen are still quite definitely making contribu- 
tions to flight. Amelia Earhart Putnam's splendid rec- 
ord from Mexico City to New York, Laura Ingall’s 
persevering attempts at the transcontinental record, and 
more recently Ruth Chattertany’s stellar jaunt from 
New York to Hollywood within Z few weeks after 
passing her private license test plainly demonstrate that 
the lady pilots continue their remarkable accomplish- 


ments 


Another lady transport license holder flys airline, 
and we are all well acquainted of the fine job the 
comely and capable stewardesses fill aboard the luxu- 
rious transcontinental planes. In fact, it has been 
proven in scores of cases that aviation holds a multi 
plicity of opportunities for women and whether some 
of the male clement of the profession like it or not, 
there are in many phases of the aeronautical endeavor 
a number of women filling responsible jobs with as 
keen a professional air as their male counterparts and 
competitors. Some may be found following the career 
of mechanics, others as fixed base operators, a few in 
the role of instructor. But these latter pursuits are 
few and not generally publicized. 


Therefore it is not uncommon for some of the boys 
to raise their eyebrows in surprise when the discovery 
is made that a few of us are following the profession 
of technical flight instruction. It is in this phase that 
I find one of the most fascinating ends of the business. 
And in my fairly representative experiences as an in- 
structor I have formulated some very definite and 
practical ideas about methods and theories of dissemi- 
nating flight knowledge as a professional pursuit. 


First of all I have discovered the impressive truth 
in the statement that a good instructor is first of all 
a good student, and that every day that passes not 
only affords the opportunity but demands intensive 
study of all the associated sciences of the arts of flying 

meteorology, navigation, airplanes and engines, ra 
dio, maintenance and the host of inter-related subjects. 
One can never learn too much about flying although 
we often see those members of the fraternity who 
sincerely believe they know all there is to know. For- 
tunately, they are in the minority and the great bulk 
of aviation’s personalities have enough intellectual 
curiosity to keep informed on all the new developments 
and aids to the efficiency and safety of flight. 


Perhaps one of the most fundamental and necessary 
attributes of the modern instructor is one’s ability to 
diagnose the psychology of each student, which inci- 
dentally, is manifest from the time the Department of 
Commerce medical examiner determines upon the stu- 


dent's mental and physical aptitude to flight. We must 
remember that all do not pass the test. Some have 
weak eyes, some are a bit deaf, or maybe the blood 
pressure is not just right. The saying, “One does not 
have to be crazy to do this but it helps a lot” does not 
apply to flying. The doctors have their ways of finding 
out whether the prospective student has a level head 
and a sound body, and the students realize the fact 
perhaps better than anyone else. 


The gradua! assimilation of flight knowledge by the 
average student is indeed an interesting process. One 
might teach the same operation five times a day and 
yet each time the student would experience varying 
conditions in flight. As a rule along in the first stages 
he learns a great deal more than he realizes unless he 
is the type that believes he knows everything after a 
few hours of dual instruction. It is this brand that 
must be handled with care. For when a student begins 
teaching an instructor how to fly, something radical 
must be done about it. We cannot lay all the blame 
upon the student for it is an admitted fact that ap- 
proximately fifty per cent usually become overconfi- 
dent. If this overconfidence is not vehemently broken, 
the instructor is failing his most important duty: 


WHEN we look back and consider the 
methods of training in the early day and about the time 
of the World War we find that a student was soloed 
immediately upon the acquisition of the belief he knew 
all about flving an airplane. That treacherous feeling 
comes to some at a very carly stage—sometimes within 
the first two hours of instruction. The more modest 
or timid individual is by far the most apt pupil be- 
cause with their implicit faith and trust, their minds 
absorb rather than stagnate. The safety factors espe- 
cially can be adequately instilled. Likewise it is difh- 
cult to train the overconfident for in their belief that 
they know all about it early in the course, their minds 
are little occupied with thoughts of further progress. 


Overconfidence must be broken as soon as it becomes 
apparent and the symptoms are not hard to discern. 
Overconfidence might be shattered by several different 
methods. If the instructor is a man, he will in all 
probability give the student a good old-fashioned “cuss- 
ing out.’ If the instructor happens to be a woman and 
a lady, she must naturally resort to other methods. 
She might let the student know in no uncertain terms 
that they are poor students, that they are miserable 
flyers, that there is no use to proceed with instruction 
because they will never solo. Or, she might even put 
on a parachute, give the student one, and take out for 
high altitude. A routine of acrobatics until the stu- 
dent becomes ill often helps—in other words, one 
method is to frighten him. It will either make or 
break him. Some few will fail to return for instruc- 
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tion the next day but ninety-nine per cent will come 
back excellent students, both eager and willing to learn. 


Some learn quicker than others but there are no 
born flyers. They all must learn and that includes 
the birds,—with one exception—a type of wild turkey 
that is born with feathers and practically flys out of 
its shell. But the average student soloes in from eight 


to ten hours. 


No matter how many students an instructor soloes, 
he is always concerned, and rightly so, until the stu- 
dent has landed safely for the first time. I sometimes 
think we feel almost like their mother or father, except 

we have such large families. 


We must study our students and determine at the 
time they appear for instruction whether or not they 
want to go up on that particular day. We must frown 
and storm at them when we really want to smile and 
take them in our arms; we pat them on the back when 
we want to hit them; we must understand their every 
mood and go through all their worries with them. 
Never yet have I seen a student who did not genu- 
inely respect and admire his instructor. Surely, there 
is no better understanding between anyone than be- 


tween instructor and student. 


One phase of instruction that I have found to be of 
utmost importance is frequent practice in forced land- 
ings. In fact, too much of it cannot be given. Throttle 
the engine and tell the student to find a field. Keep 
him from cracking up but make him find a landing 
spot. I believe one of the most necessary practices to 
drill into the student is finding a field first and land 
rather than attempting to find out what the trouble is, 
in flight, should trouble arise. 


We all agree that a student must respect and under- 
stand his instructor before he is willing to take orders 
and follow advice. But often, many instructors fail 
to teach the respect for the engine and the airplane. 
My ideas along this line have been definitely proven 
to me time and time again when I have had occasion 
to observe those students who use their craft as if it 
were a living creature. He should be taught that a 
well-made engine is a vital, individual creation in 
which the dreams of its designers and years of research 
have been poured. He must realize that a flying ma- 
chine designed by a man with a sense of flight is 
more faithful than a horse or a dog; that thoughts 
are reflected in it and the skill of its designer is ex- 
pressed in its every component; that it is sensitive and 
quick to feel roughness or gentleness in the hand of 
the one at the controls; that its moods are without 
number and that it can surprise, please and irritate; 
that it is susceptible to being coaxed and enjoys obey- 
ing one whose orders are firmly given; that it can be 
treacherous to the weak, to one who does not try to 
understand it or to one who is persistently cruel to it. 


FE ARLY in the stage of instruction we 
should begin pounding home the fact that our senses 
cannot be trusted and that our instruments can. We 
should lay the foundation stones for trust in the instru- 
ments in preparation for later days. Those of us who 
have completed the course in blind and instrument fly- 
ing and have had to depend upon those instruments to 
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*. .. Whether the men like it or not, women are 
finding many opportunities in modern aeronautics.” 


take us safely through fog and storm, learn to love and 
respect each tiny screw that holds them in place. And 
the student must be taught to rely on those tiny man 
made mechanisms, for until he is taught, he relies upon 
his instinct and senses which may be all right in clear 
weather but in case of foy, it is far wiser to let the 
airplane fly him through rather than over-control. 


We've all heard the old adage that “The fog is so 
thick the birds are walking.” It is often made light of 
but look to the birds when the fog is over the earth. 
They simply do not fly. They are just as much at 
loss as we human beings are without our instruments. 
And the earlier the student learns that on foggy days 
the birds are flying under the fog or nestled in the 
trees or on the ground, and that he who flys as the 
bird is very wise, the better it will be for the student 
in the later days. I maintain that he who tries to do 
more than the birds without blind flying instruments 
or the knowledge of how to use them is not only most 
unwise, but it is he who does the machine age an in- 
justice by furnishing the papers with headlines. If an 
unfortunate headline maker is a transport pilot, then 
somewhere there is an instructor who says to himself, 
“I wonder why he did not remember the things | 
taught him?” or “Why did I not teach him more about 
instruments and their ability to take one safely through 
in time of need?” 


And so we learn that technical instruction in flying 
involves a great deal more than teaching the simple 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Stinson 1935 “Reliant” 
THE established 


Southwestern AVIATION 





Stinson policy of constant 
improvement of a proven 
hasic design is further em 
phasized with the an 
nouncement of the 1935 
four - passenger Reliant, 
now in production at the 
factory in Wayne, Michi 
gan. Continuing to stress 
safety, reliability, comfort, 
ease of flight, low initial 
and operation cost, stabil 
ity and greater cruising 
speed, the new Reliant 
shows many improvements 
er previous models. Pow 
ered with the 225 h. p 
Lycoming Transport mo 
tor, the cruising speed has 
been increased to 130 m 
p. h Standard equip 
ment includes the Eclipse 
Electric Starter and the 
Hamilton Standard Metal 
Propeller. A longer nose, 
sloping transport type 








windshield, a more round 
ed streamlined fuselage 
and “washed up’ wing 
tips give greater efhciency 
and cleaner lines 


Two cabin doors of 
greater width facilitate entrance into the cabin. Wider 
safety glass and roll-down windows contribute defi 
nitely to perfected vision for b th pilot and passengers 
Dual auto type controls of a new design displace the 
“Y™ type control column and protrude through the 
instrument panel, presenting a more attractive appear 
ance and affording added space for the pilot and co 
pilot. Both pilots’ seats and rudder pedals are adjust 
able. The indirectly lighted instrument panel has been 
redesigned for more attractive appearance and is 
mounted in rubber 

Folding seat backs make entrance and exit from 
the front seats more convenient. The hammock type 
rear seats which are used in the Trimotored Airliner 
and formerly sold at extra cost have been made stand 
ard equipment in the new Reliant. In addition to 
ample luggage space in the lighted, built-in baggage 
compartment, accessible from within or outside the 
plane, bags may also be stowed beneath the hammock 
seats. All seats are upholstered in leather, and arm 
rests are provided for all passengers. 

The automatic button-controlled vacuum flaps enable 
the new model to actually descend slower than a para 
chute. The new type flaps and powerful multiple disc 
brakes permit a slow landing speed with a landing roll 
of only 200 feet. A separate stabilizer control, with 
fingertip operation, is a new feature as is also the 
twin-action tail wheel which smothers landing shocks 


Displaying many refinements over 


speed and “Vacuum Flaps,” 


1935 STINSON RELIANT 


previous models, the 1935 Reliant features greater comfort, increased 


which enable the plane to descend slower than a parachute. 


more easily by moving both upward and to the rear. 
The landing gear and aerol shock absorber action has 
also been improved to permit smoother taxiing. 

Cabin controlled heat and ventilation, rear vision 
mirror, wheel pants, metal wing ribs, fittings for pon 
toons, high luster, three-color exterior finish, motor 
mounted in rubber, a safety exhaust stack which may 
be quickly inspected to guard against carbon monoxide 
leaks, low pressure tires, zipper openings and inspec 
tion doors for rapid service checks, Scintilla magnetos, 
a thirteen-plate storage battery, parking brakes and al! 
the necessary instruments, ash trays, rear cabin side 
lights, assist cords and map pockets complete the de 
tails of the new Reliant. 

In addition to the standard model, the company 
has announced the Model SR6B Reliant with a 260 
h. p. Lycoming Motor, Lycoming-Smith Controllable 
Propeller and large seventy-five gallon gasoline tanks. 

A new national service plan with factory authorized 
major overhaul stations is concurrent with the an- 
nouncement of the new equipment. The authorized 
stations to date are located in Los Angeles, Dallas, Chi- 
cago, Wayne, Michigan, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
and New York City. Single warranty and responsi- 
bility for service on all Stinson planes, Lycoming motors 
and Lycoming-Smith Controllable Propellers have been 
made a policy of the company.—Stinson Aircraft Cor- 
poration. 
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FAHLIN PLYMOCOUPE 
Automotive mass production again enters the aviation field in the power unit for the Fahlin Plymocoupe. 


engine, geared down to a propeller speed one-half the crankshaft speed, is utilized. 


POWERED with a standard Plymouth 
engine geared down to a propeller speed of one-half 
the crank shaft speed for the purpose of increased 
horsepower, the Fahlin Plymocoupe, manufactured in 
Marshall, Missouri, is the latest conventional type air 
plane to utilize an automobile engine. 

it is a two-place, side-by-side cabin monoplane. Fuse 
lage construction is of steel tubing covered with fabric 
The wings are of the conventional wood construction 
of full cantilever design. A very clean, new type land 
ing gear is employed with the latest knee action devel 
opments utilized. Wheel brakes and tail wheel are 
standard equipment 

The interior of the cabin is completely upholstered 
with deep mohair cushions. Roll windows are offered 
for summer and winter comfort. The plane is dual 
controlled to increase the utility. 

The power plant has no radical changes from the 
automobile engine with the exception of the gear 
reduction. The battery ignition has been replaced with 
1 special magneto mounted in place of the original 
distributor. An engine starter is also provided, oper 
ated by a handcrank starter within the cabin. Stand 
ard Plymouth automobile instruments converted for 
airplane use appear on the instrument panel. 


Of particular interest is the wing's combination 
aileron and flap action which extends almost the entire 


A standard Plymouth automobile 
A cruising speed of 100 miles per hour is achieved. 


length of the wing as illustrated in the full view photo- 
graph. The mechanism is entirely new and is said to 
simplify the conventional flap and air-brake arrange 
ments. Tests have shown that approximately one-third 
of the effective wing area as flap area and the same 
amount extended full length of the wingspan affords 
a variable lift wing feature, which gives unusual per 
formance at all speeds and particularly lowers the 
landing speed. 

The principle of the novel arrangement is illustrated 
by merely raising or lowering the trailing edge (flap) 
which permits control of a selective glide over a wide 
range from a normal flat glide to an exceedingly steep 
vertical descent under perfect aileron control. In take- 
offs with the flaps partially down, the run is shortened 
as much as twenty-five per cent, and the angle of climb 
is considerably steeper. Another novel feature in the 
interesting design is demonstrated when in level flight 
with a flap setting of a degree or two minus, a notice- 
able increase in the top speed is recorded. 

The Plymocoupe was originally designed and con 
structed for supplying a low cost, easy to operate 
plane for the novice pilot as well for the individual 
who flys for sport or business. Repair and overhaul is 
simplified since every working part of the motor is 
accessible, including the cylinder head and lower 
crankcase panel, without removing the engine from the 
frame.—Ole Fahlin. 











‘ ; : DETAILED VIEWS OF THE PLYMOCOUPE 
Left : Motor installation showing special magneto mounted in place of original distributor. Center: Interior View of cabin with door open. 
rhe simplified instrument panel includes tachometer, altimeter, ignition switch, with temperature, ammeter, oil and gasoline gauges combined 


into one large instrument. Right: 


The neatly faired tail group. 








Fuller-Hammond 
Low Wing Monoplane 


AN AIRPLANE that is probably the 
smallest bimotored job flying today was recently test 
flown at Dycer Airport in Los Angeles, California, by 
John M. “Slim” Menefee, test pilot for Fuller, Ham- 
mond and Associates. A front view of the little planc 
in the air looks like a small model of the Douglas 
transport with landing gear down. It is a two-place 
cabin low-wing monoplane with side-by-side seating 
arrangement, powered by two 45 horse power Szekely 
engines, weighs 1,550 pounds gross, 927 pounds net 
(including fuel), and has an overall length of 20 feet 
6 inches and a span of 34 feet 6 inches. The wing 
section is an N.A.C.A. 2415, tapered to a 2412 at the 
tips with a maximum wing chord of 5 feet 6 inches. 
The wing area including 17 square feet under the fuse 
lage, equals 142 square feet. Wing roots and the fin 
fuselage junction, are heavily filleted. The power load- 


ing with both engines is 17 pounds plus per horse 
power, and with one engine, is 3414/4 pounds per horse 
power 


Special features include combination split and flap 
type air brakes, Flettner tabs, hydraulic shock absorb 
ers, air wheels, inside baggage compartment and is 
optionally equipped with wheel brakes. The cabin, 
which is enclosed with safety glass, is fully upholstered 


and semi-s uundpre ofed 


An interesting piece of design is found in the cabin 
entrance arrangement. When the door on the side 
of the cabin is opened, an adjacent portion of the glass 
cabin roof is automatically lifted to afford a comfort 
ably large entrance or exit 


Performance figures obtained from early, actual flight 


» speed of 117 miles per hour, a 


tests showed a toy 
cruising speed of | landing speed, without brakes, 
53, and with brakes, 40; a normal take-off in 10 sec 
onds and a rate of climb of 800 feet per minute 


Cruising on one engine (45 horse power), an altitude 
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of 2,000 feet was readily maintained. Cruising on both 
engines, a fuel consumption of 18 miles per gallon is 
claimed. 


The performance figures are expected to be improved 
as the tests are carried further. The propellers are to 
be changed and several other minor changes made 
which in themselves should give improved figures. Fur- 
ther improvement in performance is expected when the 
two 65 horse power motors for which the plane was 
designed are installed. The motor that is to be used 
has not been announced, but it is understood that it 
is a new inverted in-line design. At present there are 
only a few motors of 65 horse power on the market 
and they are radial types. 


The present experimental model was designed, engi- 
neered and built by George B. Fuller and Wilbur A. 
Hammond. The fuselage is of fabric covered metal 
tubing construction. The wings are a plywood covered, 
cantilever type wooden construction. Future plans call 
for a complete skin-stressed all-metal ship. 


The relatively new and thus far limited develop- 
ments in small, economical, bi-motored equipment for 
the private owner, definitely inspired by the large 
scheduled air line transports, is indeed an interesting 
study at this time. Future sales of this type equipment 
should show the effect on the individual pilot of the 
widespread publicity given bi-motor safety by the large 
transport builders and operators, as well as the many 
other advantages of bi-motored equipment which in- 
clude greater visibility, less vibration, quieter operation 
and cleaner cabin arrangements. 


The designers and manufacturers of the Fuller 
Hammond expect to market their product at a price 
that would permit the plane to be another contender 
for the inexpensive equipment of tomorrow, once they 
get into full production. 


As soon as the two 65 horsepower motors, for which 
the plane was originally designed, are installed, new 
performance figures will be released by the company. 


Frank Miller. 
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FULLER-HAMMOND LOW-WING MONOPLANE 
Developed by George B. Fuller, Wilbur A. Hammond and associates, this small bi-motored plane boasts of retractable landing gear and a 
cruising speed of 100 miles per hour, Future developments include the installation of two 65 horsepower motors in place of the 45 horse 
power Szekely power plants on the original model. 
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. + + + @ postmaster originates something new in building air mail revenue— 
an airline advertises its mail service with neon-lighted boxes. 


By W. F. Salathe 


THE Postmaster at 
San Antonio, Texas, not 
only believes in aviation but 
in advertising as well. He 
is Postmaster Dan J. Quill, 
originator of a unique serv- 
ice for air mail customers, 
consisting of a conspicuous 
red, white and blue mail 
box with a brilliant neon 
illuminated sign attached, 
which reads: “Air Mail 
Only.” Thus a progressive 
Postmaster gives his patrons 
the satisfaction of receiving 
an exclusive service, and at 
the same time emphatically 
drives home the trade mark 
“Air Mail” to the thou 
sands of passers-by. 

On one of the _ busiest 
corners of the Alamo City’s 
downtown district is locat- 
ed the original receptacle 
for the use and convenience 
of those who believe in the 
slogan: “Delivered First, 
Read First, Answered 
First.” On the original box, 
the cost of the electric cur- 





gladly furnishes the regula- 
tion four-foot high mail 
box, ready for the addition 
of angle irons from which 
the sign is suspended. The 
top of the sign measures 
three feet across, one and 
one-half feet in depth, with 
an overall height of seven 
and one-half feet, sign at- 
tached. 

For best results the boxes 
are placed near the curb 
line, presenting no obstruc- 
tion whatsoever to passing 
vehicles, yet permitting mo- 
torists to drive up to the 
box and conveniently de- 
posit their mail. 

The service permits the 
concentration of air mail 
from the downtown busi- 
ness districts as well as 
from other locations where 
the collection hours vary. 
Patrons definitely know 
when their letters will leave 
the box, the city itself, and 
board the first plane to de- 
part from the airport. 





rent is paid for by public- 
spirited men of San An- 


ton1o, interested in the Uncle Sam furnishes the box, the contracting airline attaches the 
advertisement, and the man on the streets gets better acquainted creases the public's faith in 
with the air mail service. sti: 


growth of air transport. 
The display of lights is used 
on the average of eighteen hours a day; and the public 
can easily determine at a glance the air service rates 
and the hours of collection. Patrons have learned that 
the service is dependable, for the mail is collected im- 
mediately before each air mail dispatch. They have 
learned, too, that the mail will positively leave on the 
first plane after being deposited. The installation of 
the special box has meant a steady increase in the 
volume of air mail originating in San Antonio. And 
as a result of the reliable system, about fifty per cent 
more air mail gets immediate air service on the next 
outgoing flight than formerly, instead of following by 
rail and being consequently delayed. . 


Since the system’s successful inception this year in 
San Antonio, Braniff Airways, air mail contractors 
over routes 9 and 15, have purchased the necessary 
material and established the specially equipped boxes 
in Houston, Galveston and Corpus Christi. Present 
plans call for the extension of the unique service into 
each of the seventeen cities served by the company 
between Mexico and the Great Lakes. The Post Office 
Department has sanctioned the sign arrangement and 


NEON FOR THE AIR MAIL 


A complete knowledge 
of the hours of collection 
and time of departure in- 


the service to the end that 
more letters are posted “via air mail.” It is not im- 
probable to suppose that the general knowledge of 
schedules thus germinated will have a direct bearing 
on the increased utilization of air express—even lead- 
ing to an occasional sale of a seat to a new customer. 
At any rate, the system has proved itself in the matter 
of increased air mail poundage, and is at least worthy 
of some study and practical application. 

The three services offered by modern air lines, name- 
ly passengers, mail and express, are inter-related. In 
other words, a consistent air traveler should be a good 
customer of the mail and express services; likewise 
a user of air express and air mail offer greater potenti- 
alities in becoming air travelers for new business, since 
they are already well acquainted with the speed and 
dependability of air line services that save them time. 
And in these fast-moving days, time is money, and 
economy is achieved. 

Hence the neon lighted air mail box, placed at a 
busy and conspicuous spot in the downtown section, 
carrying air mail schedules and information, is direct 
advertising, pounding home the message twenty-four 
hours per day. 
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Delta’s “Tip” 


in earlier years he made gliders from bicycles, walked wings, gave 
instructions to Wiley Post. Today he flys for Delta between Atlanta and Dallas. 


By Jack Story 


THI year 1935 finds 


ur aeronautical history. It 

is significant that a Texas town 
hearing the same name saw the 
birth of a future airplane pilot 
who would later enjoy the dis 
of having one of the 

most non-aeronautical sounding 


the industry Mat 


il 
thew Thompson Tippen Schier, 
which, when set i bold face 


tvne in the birth an: incement 


that appeared in the Waco 


Tribun Vave ne the authentic 
! ling that the child would 
a. , 

I I ite! i u in a 
ScTl il 
There must have been some 


premonition that warned his 


parents t tne car I young 
] 7 | 
Matthew would f vy should 
} ’ 7T. na he infliue . 
Tr row up under the iluence 
in 1eronautically named 
, , 
ti ! In fact, with the new 


irrival to the Schier household 


it was WACO all 1 ight and ...he charged Mr. Post $25.00 to make the jump. 
SLEEPO all day, and although 

the family was not by nature nomadic, it behooved 

them to mov t locations, first to Dallas and 

later to Oklahoma City, where Matthew began his 


The chang f environment did little good. It was 


ot | til th rot was studying crude replicas 
f flying machines which appeared in the current jour 
ls. The it uence was a period of experi 


mentation that brought on the production of out 
landish gliders in the Schier back yard. These remark 
le products of what the neighbors discerned as a 


diseased brain saw their test flights on the city’s steep 
est hills, the motive power contributed by two or three 
youngsters, who would lustily pedal down the hill with 


the flving machine in tow. Every machine was suc 
cessful—they flew to pieces, often about mid-way down 
but usually at tl ttom of the hill. After scores of 
ittempts, Matthew was finally forced to discontinue 


is researc vecause the neighborhood was fast run 
ning out of bicycl vith owners who were willing to 
risk their equipment for further experimentation 


After younger brother Bill had reached sufficient 
experiments, Matthew rigged up 
two large wagon umbrellas, took little brother to the 


peak on the barn roof, and gave him a shove. Bill 





MATTHEW THOMPSON TIPPEN SCHIER 


landed, but without any assist- 
ance from the umbrellas, which 
completely failed to slow the de- 
scent. A family caucus was 
called and Matthew's burning 
desire to fly was rapidly meta- 
morphosed into a burning tail 
group. 

Three years of high school 
education netted the nickname 
of “Tip” and a job with a barn- 
storming pilot. After a success: 
ful barnstorming tour, Septem- 
ber came around, but Tip did 
not return to his books. He 
decided to enter the Air Corps. 
Failing in this, he resorted to 
the profession of wing walking 
and parachute jumping with a 
pasture pilot who was under- 
taking a tour of the Southwest. 
It was on this aerial mission 
Tip learned that the standard 
diet for aerial daredevils con- 
sisted of chili and hamburgers, 
but the stark realism of a barn- 
stormers life failed to extin 
guish the flame. 

He realized there was little 
future to that phase of the game, and fearing that 
he might soon find himself without even so much as 
an occasional hamburger to sustain his gradually de- 
creasing size, he concocted a scheme to make himself 
proprietor of a flying school. Cornering a not-too-sober 
and slightly financially embarrassed plane owner, Tip 
produced his entire exchequer of twenty-five dollars 
and handed it over for the privilege of soloing the 
plane. The owner took the money and made for the 
nearest bar, only to return some hours later to find 
the lessee engaged in some profitable passenger hopping 

the financial nucleus for his flying school. 

Among his students were several of our well-known 
airmen: Wiley Post, Maurice Marrs and Pete Lewis. 
Tip first met Wiley in Marysville, where Wiley ex- 
pressed his desire to make a parachute jump. Since 
Tip was being paid for the exhibition, he acquiesced 
and Wiley made the jump. When Wiley followed him 
on to the next town, our Mr. Schier, finally educated 
in the financial side of the business, charged Mr. Post 
twenty-five dollars for the privilege of bailing out! 

It was in 1923 that Tip had been dropping Pete 
Lewis on contract each day at Belle Isle Amusement 
Park in Oklahoma City. Sensing that the crowds were 
growing tired of the same old stuff and needed a 
stimulant, he arranged with Burrell Tibbs to fly him 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Notes From the Industry at Large 


Airline Office in Mexico City 


The first travel bureau ever established by a do- 
mestic air line in a foreign country is now being opened 
in Mexico City by American Airlines, according to 
C. R. Smith, president of the company. 

The office will serve the large American population 
of the southern republic's capital with complete infor- 
mation on air service in every section of the United 
States and will be prepared to handle air travel reser- 
vations to all parts of the North American continent. 

Burck Smith, formerly trafic manager for the com- 
pany at El Paso, is being placed in charge of the 
office and will reside in Mexico City. His appointment 
makes him the first official full time representative of 
a domestic air line in another country. 


Lambert Under New Leadership 


An improved private utility airplane product is the 
pledge of the new management of the Lambert Air- 
craft Corp. and subsidiaries of Robertson, Mo., the 
control of which passed to Clare Bunch and associates 
May 1. The controlling interest of J. D. Wooster 
Lambert, St. Louis capitalist, was purchased by Mr. 
Bunch. 

The board of directors elected Mr. Bunch president, 
B. L. Carter, vice president, and E. E. Freel, secretary- 
treasurer. 

“We are wholeheartedly interested in the advance- 
ment of aviation,’ Mr. Bunch said. “The company 
will not be run by financial interests. Men who have 
had test flying and engineering experience with planes 
will manage the Lambert factory. This company has 
been in business seven years catering to the private 
plane owner. It has always appealed to the sportsman 
pilot. 

“The company has existed on sales to private owners 
only, and has never done a transport, commercial or 
army and navy business. Several famous flyers have 
bought the Monocoupe made by Lambert for their pri- 
vate use, among them Col. Lindbergh. 

“Lambert is one of the few companies that builds 
its own engines. We will sincerely devote our efforts 
to improve our product. For example, we have just 
completed a three-weeks test program in improving 
the temperature operating conditions of the Lambert 
motor and the cowling on the Lambert De Luxe.” 

The Lambert Corporation has produced and sold 
from thirty-five to fifty private utility airplanes an- 
nually in the last few years. It will continue to oper- 
ate under its present name. 

Mr. Bunch, a graduate of Washington University 
with a B.S. and M.S. in electrical engineering, went 
with the Pioneer Instrument Co., Brooklyn, manu- 
facturer of flying instruments, following his graduation 
in 1928 and he worked in all departments. He was 
sent to Wichita, Kan., in the spring of 1929 to open 
a branch office and he remained there until it was 
closed in May, 1931. He opened a flying service in 
connection with a Chevrolet dealership at Camden, 


Mo., where he remained until he joined the sales de- 
partment of Lambert Corp., in January, 1934. He was 
made sales manager in January of this year and general 
manager in March. 


Boeing Reelects Officers 


All ofhcers of the Boeing Airplane Company were 
re-elected for the ensuing year at the company’s annual 
stockholders’ meeting held recently in Seattle. Officers 
are C. L. Edgvedt, president; Gardner W. Carr and 
J. P. Murray, vice presidents, and H. E. Bowman, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Italians Use Fairchild 


The first aerial crossing of the Sahara Desert by 
Italian pilots from Oran, Algeria, to Timbuctu, French 
Sudan, has been accomplished by E. G. Minetti and 
Count Leonardo Bonzi in a standard Warner powered 
Fairchild 24. Starting from Milan, the flight across 
more than 1,600 miles of desert wastes was part of 
an extended aerial tour in the Fairchild through isolated 
areas of Northern Africa. 


Demonstration Completed 


The first extensive demonstration trip of the new 
KD-1 wingless Autogiro was completed recently by 
Lou Levy, test pilot for the Kellett Company. Ap- 
proximately three hundred demonstration flights were 
made and in addition over one hundred military and 
civil officials made flights in the new direct-control 
ship. 

In spite of freyuent bad weather, not a single sched- 
uled demonstration flight was missed during the entire 
demonstration trip. 


Production Up 


American manufacturers produced 349 airplanes 
during the first three months of 1935, according to 
figures released by the Bureau of Air Commerce. In 
the first quarter of 1934, the production total was 259. 

Of the 349 produced this year, 193 were for domes 
tic civil use, 84 for military purposes and 72 for export. 
Over 1934 there was an increase of approximately 100 
per cent in production for domestic civil use and an 
increase of 50 per cent in craft for export. Military 
deliveries decreased 25 per cent. 


Removal Sought 


Transfer of the Air Corps technical school from 
Chanute Field, Rantoul, Illinois, to Denver, Colorado, 
was recommended in May by the Senate military af- 
fairs committee. 

Senator Adams of Colorado, who has beer working 
with other members of the Colorado delegation on 
the transfer, said it would be necessary for Congress 
to act before the change could be made. 

It was estimated that the school will have a per: 
sonnel of about 1,500 men. 








Moves to San Diego 


Following a definite announcement of the decision 
of the Consolidated Aircraft Corporation to move its 
entire aircraft factory from Buffalo, New York, to 
Lindbergh Field, San Diego, actual work has been 
started on the construction of its building, which the 
company expects to occupy by September. The site 
which the Consolidated Company has under lease for 
the past two years is directly adjacent to the Ryan 
School of Aeronautics and the Ryan Aeronautical 
Company 

The Consolidated factory has a payroll of approxi 
mately 1,600 employees, according to Reuben H. Fleet, 
president 


Reports Increased Sales 


Charles Babb, international used airplane broker at 
Grand Central Air Terminal in Glendale, reported in 
May that sales in used aircraft engines are substan 
tially increasing, particularly to foreign countries. 
Purchasers in Mexico and Central America have fig 
ured in the majority of sales 


To Test Flight Recorder 


After a long period of experimentation at Union 
Air Terminal in Los Angeles, the Spitz Flight Recorder 
is ready for advanced tests. Although initial flight 
trials were conducted by Jim Kinney, the forthcoming 
tests will be made by Joe Marriott, D. O. C. inspector, 
with the co-operation of United Air Lines. 

Combining principles of the successful marine sonic 
depth finder with radio direction receiving apparatus 
and a new device definitely establishing distance in 
radio signals, the recorder plots every mile of a plane's 
flight and shows with lights on a large-scale map the 
exact location at all times, whether in flight or 
grounded. 

Dr. Samuel Spitz, a retired Naval officer, and in 
ventor of the Navy's sonic depth finder, has developed 
the Flight Recorder during the past few years. 


Curtiss-Wright Receives D. O. C. Order 


A low-wing, all-metal, two-place cabin monoplane 
was recently added to the various types of airplanes 
being purchased by the Bureau of Air Commerce in its 
development program. A contract for one airplane of 
this type has béen awarded the Curtiss‘Wright Air 
plane Company of Robertson, Mo. 

According to John H Geisse, chief of the Develop 
ment Section for the Bureau, the contract represents 
an investigation of the possibilities of metal construc 
tion, including stressed skin construction in designs for 
private owners In general appearance the Curtiss 
Wright plane will bear a resemblance to the fleet, 
multi-motored craft now in use on many air lines. 


Soaring Contest Dates Set 


The sixth national soaring contest, conducted by 
the Soaring Society of America, will be held June 29th 
to July 14th, inclusive, at Elmira, New York. One 
of the largest meets in the history of the event is 
expected. For the first time in the contests a four 
passenger glider will participate together with other 
new craft that heretofore have not participated in any 
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national contest. 

America’s present soaring champion, Richard du 
Pont, will fly the Albatross I. Former Soaring Cham 
pion Jack O'Meara will enter his Chanute. Former 
Champion Stanley Smith will be one of two pilots who 
will demonstrate a new Bowlus-duPont utility glider. 

Because of the illness of the society's president, 
Lieutenant-Commander Ralph S. Barnaby, all matters 
pertaining to the contest will be handled from the 
Elmira offices, under the direction of Earl R. Southee. 


Automatic Mixture Control Unit Announced 


The development of an automatic power and mixture 
control for carburetors of aircraft engines was recently 
announced by the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Com- 
pany. Designed to solve the problems of controlling 
fuel economy, mixture, and power at varying altitudes, 
the control unit is optional equipment on the latest 
Wasp and Hornet models. 

The new automatic carburetor not only relieves the 
pilot of constant manual mixture control, which is 
especially dificult with constant speed propellers, but 
permits easy control of the maximum allowable power 
output from supercharged engines at altitudes below 
critical altitude. 

As a mixture control, the salient features include: 
maintaining constant density of the air entering the 
carburetor produces a practically constant fuel-air ratio 
delivered by the carburetor through the normal operat- 
ing range; enrichment above the critical altitude will 
not exceed the best power mixture strength within the 
altitude range used for normal commercial operation; 
operation above critical altitude of necessity entails a 
reduction of the full throttle horsepower, consequently 
a decrease in hourly fuel consumption; the same fuel- 
air ratio is delivered whether at part throttle or full 
throttle. 

As a power control it is pointed out that with a 
constant speed propeller power regulation equivalent 
to any device maintaining constant manifold pressure 
is obtained, and is more satisfactory than that obtained 
with a throttle stop or gate; for commercial or military 
operation where an extended cruising range with lim 
ited maneuverability is desired, the device solves many 
problems; with a two-position or fixed pitch propeller, 
power regulation slightly inferior to that available with 
constant manifold pressure is obtained, due to changes 
in manifold pressure with changes in r. p. m., the re- 
sult obtained, however, being superior to that available 
with a throttle stop. 

The device, which was successfully tested on the 
Hornet engines of Pan American’s S-42 during its 
record flights from the United States to Hawaii and 
return, has been under development for the past two 
and one-half years by a staff of engineers under the 
direction of Guy E. Beardsley, Jr., Pratt & Whitney 
project engineer. 


Detroit’s Aircraft Show 


The All American Aircraft Show for 1935 will be 
held in Detroit, Michigan, at the Detroit City Airport, 
July 20 to 28, inclusive. Sponsored by the Aeronauti- 
cal Activities Association of Michigan, complete details 
of exhibit space may be had by communicating with 
Ray Cooper, manager. 
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W. E. “Varistor” Developed 

A device that automatically limits static crashes in 
a radio receiver during storms or unfavorable condi- 
tions, has been announced by the Western Electric 
Company. The word “varistor” comes from “variable 
resistor” since the unit’s resistance varies with the 
voltage across its terminals. As a sudden increase of 
voltage comes with the static crash, the resistance of 
the varistor drops rapidly and the output of the tube 
is practically short-circuited for the duration of the 
disturbance. 

The varistor is not intended to give perfectly quiet 
reception, but to eliminate the extreme discomfort 
caused by loud crashes, and its use makes it possible 
for the aviator to get dependable signals under adverse 
conditions. 

The device is a tiny cylinder about three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter and approximately one-quarter 
of an inch thick, and is shunted across the output cir- 
cuit of the final vacuum tube through a condenser. 


New Service for Sportsmen 


A special service for business men and sportsmen, 
enabling them to visit hunting and fishing grounds on 
the Gulf Coast and Mexican Border, will be inaugu- 
rated on June 15th by Braniff Airways. 

Previous arrangements will be made for all travelers 
desiring to utilize the service in advance of their arrival 
at points along the coast and in the Rio Grande Valley. 
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Use of Emergency Fields Permitted 


Casual use by duly licensed airmen and aircraft of 
the two hundred and seventy-two Department of Com- 
merce emergency landing fields is now permitted under 
a new policy recently inaugurated by the Bureau of 
Air Commerce. 


Airmen will not be required to ask permission to 
use the fields as previously, but may land and take off 
provided they comply with regulations pertaining to 
the emergency fields. 

It was pointed out that airmen using the fields must 
not make them permanent bases of operation, nor use 
them to the extent that detriment results to any pri- 
vately owned airports. Restricted amounts of fuel, 
sufficient to enable one to reach the nearest airport, will 
be available. Only emergency operations will be per- 
mitted during unfavorable weather. 


Fairchild Factory Enlarged 


Increasing business, particularly in private owner 
equipment, necessitates expansion of the Fairchild fac- 
tory at Hagerstown, Md., according to Sherman L. 
Fairchild, president of the company. A seventy per 
cent enlargement program is under way. 

To the 41,000 square feet of the present factory is 
being added a wing of modern industrial construction 
which will afford an additional 29,000 square feet of 


space. 


MAKE YOUR SELECTION 
fom GENERAL'S 


COMPLETE AIRPLANE LINE 





Streamline — higher take-off perform- 
ance greater stability larger brakes. 


Intermediate type—low pressure 
with rugged service construction 






High Pressure type — the result of Gen- 
eral’; long tire building experience. 


Wauatever your individual requirements may be, General builds a tire to fit the job. 


The revolutionary Streamline tire, originated and perfected by General, is the latest 
development in airplane tire efficiency. Streamline tires are standard equipment on Army 
planes and widely used by the Navy. Other Streamline tire users 
include Pennsylvania Airlines, Beechcraft, Bellanca, Seversky, 
Sikorsky and Kinner. 

General's High Pressure and Intermediate tires represent the ut- 
most in safety and long service for these types of tires. Corres- 
pondence regarding your tire problems is invited. 


GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


BREDOUW-HILLIARD AEROMOTIVE SERVICE 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


AIR ASSOCIATES, NEw YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 


IF ITS tD&camue- 1715 A GENERAL 








News From the Schools 


Curtiss-Wright Tech 


Arthur A. L. Novotney, specialist in aircraft metal 
work, has been added to the faculty of the Curtiss 
Wright Technical Institute of Aeronautics 

Novotney started his career in aviation in 1921 when 
he started to work for the Glenn L. Martin Aircraft 
Company, then located at Cleveland, Ohio. Although 
n y's time in the aviation industry has 
been spent with the Martin Company, he has also had 
experience in the Berliner-Joyce (now General Avia 


tion), Curtiss, Fa ld, Sikorsky, Chance Vought and 
Douglas tactori 

Ten new students were enrolled during the last 
thirty days, according to C. C. Moseley, president of 
the institute. Eleven former students obtained posi 


tions in the aircraft industry during the same period 

The graduate Master Mechanics obtaining positions 
were: Richard E. Stanton Jr. with TWA, Donald 
Rampton and Ivan D. Winters with Hawley Bowlus, 
Ward Mevers with Catalina Airlines, and Robert 
Nolan with Lockheed Aircraft Graduate engineers 
obtaining posit John Luther with Waldo 
Waterman, Harlan Davis and Norman Faber with 
Keith Rider, Frank B. Tarlton and James M. Hunt 


with Richard Palmer, and Jay B. Tower with Airplane 


tions were 


Development Corporation 

Another class room has been added to the space at 
Grand Central Air Terminal. An unused room in the 
terminal building adjacent to the engineering school’s 
drafting room has been rebuilt for use as a lecture 
room. The addition was made to afford the engineering 


students increased classroom facilities 


Parks 

The spring term enrollment of students at Parks Air 
College, East St. Louis, IIL, totals 205, an increase 
over the enrollment figure for the corresponding term 
of 1934. Students have been enrolled from countries 
hitherto not represented at Parks and which include 
France, Palestine and Honduras. 


Parks College will have a new brick restaurant build 


ing with a seating capacity of 160 It will replace 
a smaller frame structure. The college requires that 
ull students live on the campus with the exception of 


married men 








A CHICAGO HOME 


for pilots and air travelers—conveniently located 
in Chicago's exclusive Hyde Park. You can enjoy 
the distinctive comforts of home at the Poinsettia 


at extremely reasonable rates. 


POINSETTIA HOTEL 


Z, 3, J room apartments 


9528 Hyde Park Boulevard 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
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A total of sixty-one Parks graduates have been placed 
this spring with aircraft manufacturing companies and 
airline companies in the United States and South 
America. 

The scheduled flights of the air transport line for 
instruction purposes only at Parks have been completed 
within five minutes of scheduled arrival with the excep- 
tion of one trip since their inauguration. A storm 
delayed one arrival forty minutes. The route is from 
St. Louis to Indianapolis and each of the eleven execu- 
tive transport pilot students makes one or more round 
trips by day, one by night and one blind flight trip. 


The U. S. Bureau of Air Commerce is providing tele 
type reports on progress of the planes. 


Spartan 


The spring season has been cross-country season at 
the Spartan School of Aeronautics in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
On April 28th, twenty-four students and four instruc 
tors made a flight to Oklahoma City to be the guests 
of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce for that 
day. The visiting pilots were met at the Municipal 
Airport by members of the aviation committee, where 
the entire group boarded a large bus and made a sight- 
seeing trip throughout the city. A banquet was given 
at the Biltmore Hotel, after which speeches were made 
and each student had an opportunity to introduce him 
self and tell where he lived. The Oklahoma City people 
were very much surprised to learn that there were so 
many students from various states and several foreign 
countries. The flight was a success from every stand- 
point and gave the students an opportunity to practice 
some navigation and to personally inspect the capital 
city and one of the world’s largest oil fields. 

Just recently four new airplane motors have been 
added to the ground school of the Spartan School of 
Aeronautics. A Wasp $1-D1, a Wright Cyclone, a 
Wright 300 and a Wright 175 were the motors added. 
This makes a total of twenty-four motors available 
for ground school instruction. Twelve different makes 
are represented. Motor mounts are being constructed 
in the welding shop in order that the Wasp and 
Cyclone motors may be actually operated on test 
stands. 

Unusual interest has been taken in the soft-ball 
games played on the Spartan diamond. This field is 
located just east of the school and is in excellent con- 
dition for playing. The Spartan team, composed of 
students and instructors, is now leading the Petroleum 
League in the Tulsa Soft-ball Association. The four 
games played were all won by excellent fielding and 
timely hitting which contributed to the 1000 per cent 
standing of the Spartan club. One more win will make 
the Spartan aggregation champions of the first half 
of the season. 


Ryan 
Through the courtesy of Capt. A. L. Bristol, com 


manding officer of the U.S. S. Ranger, students at the 
Ryan School of Aeronautics will have an opportunity 
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of inspecting the latest and most modern type of air- 
craft carrier when it returns to its home port at San 
Diego after completion of the present naval maneuvers 
at Hawaii. 

Through the Ryan School officials of the California 
Pacific International Exposition have issued a request 
to all flying schools throughout the United States to 
submit their “American Schools’ of Aviation Day” 
which the exposition has set for August 25th. It is 
expected that student representatives of aviation schools 
throughout the country will use this day as an objec- 
tive for a combined cross-country flight and an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the California Exposition. The lead- 
ing contestants will be awarded trophies at the expo- 
sition on the afternoon of August 25th. Special ar- 
rangements are being made by the Ryan School for the 
accommodation of all visiting planes. This date was 
selected in as much as it is only two days in advance of 
the concentrated flight of naval aircraft on August 
27th which, it is believed, will be one of the largest and 
most impressive massed flights that has ever been held. 

Students were guests recently of the Lockheed and 
Douglas aircraft factories at Burbank and Santa Mon- 
ica where they were taken on a special inspection trip. 
Visits of this type through modern aircraft factories 
are considered to be a regular part of the curriculum 
for Ryan students in order that they may be fully 
acquainted with present-day developments which are 
studied in conjunction with their practical shop train- 
ing at the Ryan School. Twenty-five students were in 
the group that motored from San Diego for this fac- 
tory inspection. 


Boeing 
With the addition of a Wasp-powered Boeing Model 


80 trimotored biplane transport to its training fleet, 
the Boeing School of Aeronautics possesses the largest 
transport plane in operation in the United States, ac- 
cording to T. Lee, Jr., general manager of the school. 
The Boeing 80 was retired from service on United 
Air Lines when Boeing 247 type monoplanes were 
introduced. 

The big plane will be used in cross-country flights 
and students will receive both second and first pilot 
training at its controls. It will also be adapted for 
instrument flight training, in connection with the air 
line pilot courses. 

Fifty-one positions in the aviation industry were 
filled during the first four months of the current year 
by graduates of the Boeing School of Aeronautics at 
Oakland, according to the school’s placement bureau. 
The graduates were placed with eighteen different com- 
panies as co-pilots, engineers, trafic representatives, 
radio dispatchers, field clerks, instrument men, metal 
workers, airplane and engine and mechanics. 

Charles G. Sperry of Berkeley, California, was 
judged winner of the first award in the Sixth Annual 
W. E. Boeing Aviation Scholarship competition and 
is enrolling in the Boeing School of Aeronautics in 
July for the prize, a two-year Boeing air line pilot and 
operations course, representing a _ tuition value of 
$5.800. 

A new type of theodolite enabling the observer to 
check the course of a balloon and plot its path at the 
same time, thus determining wind direction and ve- 


locity at various altitudes without assistance from 


another person, has be 


en developed by Howard Kaster, 


head of the instrument department at the Boeing 
School of Aeronautics, Oakland, Cal. Ten such 
struments are being built at the Boeing School for test 


on United Air Lines. 
Robertson 


The Robertson School of Aviation, organized in 1919 


and said to have been 


the first large private air school 


in the country, has been revived. The school will be 
located at the Lambert-St. Louis Airport, Robertson, 


Mo., near St. Louis, 


Robertson. 


and it will be directed by Dan 


Among the former instructors at the Robertson 
School were Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, E. L. Sloniger, 


Ray Fortner and Har! 


in aviation. Sloniger 


an (Bud) Gurney, famous names 


is now chief pilot of American 


Airlines. Dan Robertson, also a former instructor at 


the old Robertson sch« 


vol, has been connected with air 


lines since the school was discontinued in 1929. 


The courses offered, 


both flying and ground, include 


limited commercial and transport. A complete me- 
chanics course is also planned. Flying equipment con- 


sists of a Lincoln PT 


and a Curtiss Fledgling for the 


present and which will be increased as the school 


expands. 
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John Burchfiel, Flying CUB Salesman and 


emonstrator now in Teraa, 
OU CAN afford to own and fly a CUB 


Mr. John Burchfiel, Flying CUB Salesman and 
representative is now in the Southwest with 
his Taylor CUB. He is at your service—anx- 
ious and glad to show you how easy and in- 
expensive it is to own and operate a CUB. 
If you can afford a low-priced car, you can 
afford a CUB—the plane that brings flying 
within the reach of all. 

Every purchase of a CUB includes FREE fly- 
ing lessons, 

John covers the Central and Southwestern 
States. Write him care of this magazine for a 
demonstration. 

A new folder now ready. It’s yours for the 
asking. 
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Vignettes of the Month 


Sequel 
TWA Pilot E. W. Tomlinson last month broke all 


existing world’s speed records for land planes with load 
for distances up to 2,000 kilometers. Joseph Bartles 
was co-pilot. The records were broken in TWA's first 
Douglas DC-1, the “flying laboratory,” which just one 
week before established a new transcontinental record 
of eleven hours and five minutes. 

The record-breaking flight of five laps over a tri 
angular course from Floyd Bennett Field to Washing 
ton, D. C., to Norfolk and back to Floyd Bennett 
closely followed N. A. A. President Wm. Gibbs Me 
Adoo’s challenge to bring back world records to the 
United States 

All day long, during the 
first day, Tomlinson and 
Bartles kept going ar vund 
the triangular course, 
course, breaking a record 
nearly every three hours. 
At 1:50 a. m. the 5,000 
kilometer non-stop flight 
was completed over the 
closed course in 18 hours, 
22 minutes and 49 sec 
onds, with an average 
speed ot 169.03 m p h. 
Five world records and 
nine American were set 
for speed with loads. Tw 
days later, world records 
were broken with payload 
of 4,408 pounds over a 


Transatlantic 


At an aviation club meeting in Paris last month, 
Lucian Bossoutrot, veteran flyer and chief pilot of the 
huge French hydroplane “Santos Dumont,” discussed 
the advantages of the large flying boats for trans- 
atlantic service, predicting that 1935 would see the 
establishment of regular South American service. He 
has been in command of the “Santos Dumont” during 
its recent crossings to South America. 

In July, the new Giant Zeppelin LZ-129 is sched- 
uled to start service between Germany and the United 
States. The new Zep carries fifty passengers, twenty 
tons of mail and cargo, will make the westward cross- 
ing in fifty-five hours and 
the eastward crossing in 
forty-eight hours. Round 
trips will be made approxi- 
mately every two weeks 
during the season of fa’ 
vorable weather and 
travel. 


Dust Collectors 


To determine basic 
facts regarding recent dust 
storm phenomena, science 
and the air transport in- 
dustry joined hands this 
spring in collecting both 
dust and data over the 
Middle West. 

Members of the geology 
departments at the Uni- 








distance of 1,244 miles 
At the completion of the 
flights upon return to 
Floyd Bennett, the flyers 
added three new world’s 
records for speed with 
load for land planes and 
two new American rec 
ords set two days previous 


They had made an aver 





CENTURY MARK 


Almost a year to a day since the first unit was placed in airline 
service, the 100th DC-2 Transport moved up on the final production 
line during the past month at the Douglas factory in Santa Monica. 

During the past year Douglas has produced the airliners at the 
rate of approximately one every three days. Some indication of the 
task involved is evidenced by the amount of material used. Among 
the list of materials going inte the construction of each unit are 
2,100 feet of control cables, one and one-third miles of angle 
metal, 11,000 square feet of dural sheets, 175 pounds of rivets, 
2,146 quare feet of soundproofing. 

Production of the DC-2 has been assisted by a 4,000,000 hydraulic 
press, one of the largest in the industry. The press has been in 


versity of Chicago and 
Northwestern made _ the 
experiments in one of 
American Aijrlines _ tri- 
motored Fords. Boards, 
covered with vaseline, 
were projected through 
the cockpit window at va- 
rious altitudes and the ac- 
cumulated dust weighed 








age speed of 190.9 m. p. h. 
for the two laps of the ofh 
cial course. Final result: 
eight world records and 
establishing or breaking 
eleven American records. 

Score in world’s aviation records: France, 40: 
United States, 39; Italy, 21; Germany, 8; Poland, 1, 
and Austria, 1. Preparations are now being made 
to recapture three altitude records for loaded land 
planes now held abroad, which, if successful, would 
place the United States in first position. 


use for the past six months 
parts on the Transport. 


American Airlines. 


Export 


The dollar volume of export sales of American 
planes, engines and accessories for 1934 approximately 
doubled any years exports. Amount: 
$17,600,000. 


previous 


in forming wing ribs and similar 


In the photograph above, H. H. Wetzel (left), vice president and 
general manager, and A. E. Raymond, chief engineer, are shown 
inspecting the ship on the final assembly line. Number 100 goes to 


and studied under the mi- 
croscope. Electrically oper- 
ated suction tubes were 
also used to gather the 
dust, which was forced 
into a container of dis- 
tilled water, later evaporated to produce the residue. 

The geologists discovered that the greatest density of 
the dust on the day in question—April 27—was at 
4,000 to 5,000 feet. On that day a concentration of 
fine silt was discovered just above the cloud banks. 
Some dust appeared at 8,000 feet, but at 15,000 feet 
the air was clear. 

American Airline pilots on the Chicago-St. Louis- 
Fort Worth routes have also submitted several reports 
on dust conditions. It was pointed out that air con- 
ditioning methods used on modern air transport equip- 
ment permits uninterrupted operation over dust-ridden 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Ports of Call 


23 


Correspondence From the Airports and Airways 


Baltimore, Md. 

There were 167 pilots and eighty-four aircraft hold- 
ing active Department of Commerce licenses in Mary- 
land on April 1, it has been announced by the Bureau 
of Air Commerce, Department of Commerce. Twenty- 
five planes in the State are unlicensed. 

The recently organized Maryland Flying Club has 
opened its new quarters at the Curtiss‘Wright Airport. 
A dinner marked the occasion. The new club came 
into being when the Camber Club and the Flying 
Club of Baltimore, both pilot sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions, combined. The officers of the club, which is 
composed of practically every private flyer in the State, 
are: Dr. Herbert Schoenrich, president; C. D. Fen- 
hagen, Jr., and Howard A. Kelly, Jr., vice presidents; 
Wm. D. Tipton, secretary, and Lewis R. Lemke, treas- 
urer. Henry M. Warfield is chairman of the board 
of governors. 

The club has set May 26th as the date for its first 
air show, which will be held at the Curtiss-Wright 
Airport. Included on the program will be an obstacle 
race, dead stick acrobatics, a smoke screen demonstra- 
tion, a diving bomb exhibition, etc. Johnny Crowell, 
of North Carolina, is scheduled to take off with his 
hands tied about his head to the center section struts 
and will loop, roll, spin and land without using his 
hands. There also will be a demonstration of the new 
wingless autogiro. Richard duPont, of Wilmington, 
will fly his glider in the event. 

The club will resurrect the aviation ball which it 
will stage in the Hotel Belvedere May 29th. Patron- 
esses for the event have been selected, all of whom are 
the wives of aviation sportsmen and keenly interested 
in aviation. 

Baltimore has been favorably recommended by engi- 
neers for the British-owned Imperial Airways as the 
western terminus of a possible trans-Atlantic air serv- 
ice, it has been revealed by Glenn L. Martin, head of 
the local aircraft concern bearing his name. 

A plane crack-up may set one man on the ground 
and keep him there, but not so with the seventeen 
members of the Harford Flying Club (Harford County, 
Maryland), whose plane was wrecked last month, for 
feeling lost without a plane they set about and pur- 
chased a new one to replace the “wreck.” All mem- 
bers “chipped-in,” for the new model, a two-seater 
high-winged monoplane, which was made in Bradford, 
Pa. The new plane was brought to the club landing 
field and hangar at Churchville, Harford County, 
Maryland, by Lieut. Edward W. Wheeler, of the 
Maryland National Guard, the club’s instructor. One 
of the first to sit at the controls of the new plane was 
David Poesting, who was the pilot when the old plane 
crashed, and he was among the first to fly the new 
plane. All of the members, who live in and around 
Belair, Harford County, have done their “solo” flights, 
and most of them have qualified for their licenses as 
private pilots and some are well along toward their 
transport or professional permits. The club was organ- 
ized only last July. It is headed by Russell Noonan, 


as president, and Robert Weaver is treasurer. 

The Harford Flying Club held an air meet in which 
its new plane played an important part. A number 
of National Guard planes and private ships from Balti- 
more airports participated in a series of maneuvers and 
exhibitions of formation flying, acrobatics and stunts. 
The event was held at the club's airport. 

What is said to be the largest and fastest “single- 
motor amphibian transport plane has just been com- 
pleted at the Fairchild Aviation Corporation factory 
at Hagerstown, Md. It is the first of a fleet of six 
“baby clipper” ships for Pan American Airways being 
constructed by the Fairchild plant. It is now under- 
going tests and plans shortly to make a trial flight 
to Baltimore and Washington. It has a high speed of 
179 miles an hour, cruises at 158 and is destined for 
the air line’s river-route feeder services in South 
America and China, supplementing Pan American's 
giant Martin and Sikorsky coastwise and transpacific 
“clippers” on their international runs. 

The giant Flying Clipper constructed by the Glenn 
L. Martin Company, this city, is now being sound- 
proofed and will be a convertible sleeper plane when 
it resumes new tests. There will be lower and upper 
berths, which will “make down” in daytime into seats. 
This ship and its two sister ships are built for Pan 
American Airways for use in transpacific passenger 
and mail service. 


Beaumont, Texas 

Aviation is definitely on the up-swing at the Beau- 
mont municipal port and two new ships were added 
to the constantly-growing local list this month. The 
first, a Fairchild 22, was purchased by Johnny Orgain, 
who has been appointed Fairchild dealer for this city. 
In addition to sales, Orgain is operating the new ship 
for student instruction. 

The other new addition is the black and yellow 
Taylor Cub which was flown from the factory for the 
Larry Fisher Aviation Service by their operations man- 
ager, Andy Gibson. The service was appointed dis- 
tributors for the Cub for the southern half of Texas 
by the Taylor Aircraft Company. The new distribu- 
tors have also inaugurated a flying school and are 
offering a downtown ground class one night a week, 
the first ground school to be held by an aviation service 
in recent years. Burton Holton is one of the instruc- 
tors. 

Luther Caruthers has completed renovation of his 
Curtiss Robin; this included a complete recover job 
and maior overhaul on the J-6 motor. His new paint 
job of yellow and red is very distinctive. 

“Doc” Armstrong has his OX-Lincoln Paige flying 
again after two wings were rebuilt by C. W. Black- 
well, Palestine. With these four ships in the air, the 
Beaumont port has twelve local ships—a remarkable 
list for a town of this size. 

Larry J. Fisher tendered his resignation as president 
of the Wing Over Club, although he retains his post 
as publicity director. J. W. Marshall, vice president, 
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has assumed the presidency until the election of officers 
in June. Andy Gibson also resigned as second vice 
president 

Aeronautical Inspector M. F. Clark paid his last 
visit here in his new Monocoupe. While here he 
renewed the L. C. license of Bob Foster. Lake Charles 
has been added to the inspector's territory. Reagan 
Stunkel, one of the first aviation mechanics in Beau- 
mont, paid the old home port a brief visit last month. 
Floyd Addison, on leave of absence from Servecio 
Aero Colombiano, at Bogota, Colombia, also came by. 
Ben Gregory came in with his triemotor but the wet 
condition of the old field caused him to pull stakes for 
Shreveport 

limmy Cruickshank, owner of the Porterfield, has 
been transferred and he, together with Luther Car 
uthers, flew the ship over to Montgomery, Ala. Jack 
Polk, former local private pilot, left his navy flying 
long enough to come to Beaumont to get married. 

The Beaumont Miniature Airways, organization of 
model builders, are busy on construction of an eight 
foot flying model, to be powered with a one-eighth 
horsepower gasoline motor. It will be flown at the 
municipal airport 

A recent essay contest on the subject, “Why Beau 
mont Is a Good Place to Learn to Fly,” which was 
sponsored by the Larry Fisher Aviation Service, drew 
over a hundred entries from the school children. Win 
ners were given prizes of flights in the new Taylor 
Cub 

Ellsworth Sims, former local pilot, has transferred 
his base of operations to Toledo, Ohio. 

The first marriage of two Wing Over Club mem 
bers occurred when Miss Dorothy Morrogh and B. F. 
Edgar decided to forego solo flying for a side-by-side 
arrangement. The former Miss Morrogh is a student 
pilot well on her way towards an amateur license, and 
B. F. Edgar, a war-time pilot, builds airplanes as well. 
He constructed an Air Camper which was success 
fully flown some time back 


Chanute, Kansas 


Soaring in from the northeast came two planes last 
month that afforded us our most notable visitors. Ray 
Barker, piloting a new Beechcraft, was escorting the 
second plane piloted by Vern Carstens, a Sikorsky 
Amphibian bearing the Martin Johnson's, famed Afni 
can explorers, who are visiting Mrs. Johnson's parents 
and friends in Chanute. They came via Chicago, and 
stopped over in Kansas City. Amid the cargo was 
“Wah Wah,” Osa Johnson's pet monkey—native of 
Borneo 

While in Chanute, the Johnsons will make practice 
flights in the huge five-place camouflaged amphibion. 
Leaving shortly for Borneo, they are purchasing all 
their supplies and equipment. 

The municipal airport will hereafter be known as 
Martin Johnson Field 

First on the list of Dickerhoof’s students to take time 
in his overhauled Aeronca is his own daughter, Loraine. 

The Flying Evangelist, Rev. Highly, is making many 
hops around the country. Dickerhoof is the pilot. 

Ivan Spong, the “Wind Pilot,” recently challenged 
Old Man Aeolius not long ago. A puff of wind caught 
his Aeronca, zooming Ivan up into the air. He sur- 
rendered to the god of winds, and landed in a pasture 
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across from the airport without injuries to either of 
the duelists. 

At the last inspection on the airport, Ross Arbuckle 
of Iola had his OX Robin relicensed as did Mr. Baker 
of Neodesha with his Arrow Sport. 

Here comes Barker—Ray from Beech Aircraft in 
Wichita, accompanied by his wife and family on a 
demonstration tour. Wind, prairie dogs, jack rabbits, 
and hard rains have been on the menu of weather. 
H. D. Bush of Duluth, Minnesota, will testify to the 
dust as he was recently a visitor, en route to Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 

In the last few weeks, conditions have increased the 
business at the airport. The hangar has been filled to 
capacity. May conditions continue to improve so that 
we will have to push out the sides and build a larger 
hangar. 

Mr. Keider Camp and Don Goff are working at 
the port. Goff replaces Lee Spencer, who resigned to 
accept a position at Fredonia. 


Coffeyville, Kansas 


James Hall, famous movie pilot and star of “Hell's 
Angels,” paid a visit to the local airport during his 
stay in this city, while making a personal appearance 
at a local theatre recently. 

Ray Barker, test pilot and sales manager for the 
Beechcraft Company, demonstrated a new Beechcraft 
to prospective buyers here early this month. 

Dick Richardson, who has hangared his OX Eagle- 
rock in our hangar all winter, flew the ship back to 
his home in Bartlesville. 

Lee Ferguson, local furniture dealer, has finished 
assembling the OX Curtiss-Robin he bought recently. 
It is really a nice looking Robin with air wheels; the 
ship is painted green, trimmed in gold. 

Lieut. Royal Woodchick of Columbus, Wisconsin, 
landed his OX Swallow early one morning, gassed up 
and continued on to San Antonio. 

We were quite excited a couple of weeks ago when 
a telegram from San Diego announced that Peter 
Dana, 19-year-old pilot, would stop in Coffeyville to 
refuel his Ryan S-T while on a transcontinental hop 
to break the existing speed record for junior sports- 
man pilots. Unfortunately, however, young Dana 
chose a different route and missed this field. 

The O. C. S. Spartan is undergoing a major over- 
haul on its Wasp Junior. Rolley Inman, Lynn Berentz 
and Stanley Price, Jr., are doing the work. 

An infuriated bull wrecked the tail assembly of the 
Inman Brothers Stinson, which was in the western 
part of Kansas barnstorming. The ship was idle at 
the moment awaiting passengers, when the angry bo- 
vine suddenly charged madly at the red tail group. 
Result, one Stinson tail assembly to Wichita for re- 
pairs. 

Several Army ships were in during the past month, 
among which were Lieut. Davidson in a Thomas Morse 
from Kansas City, to pick up Clarence Oakes of Inde- 
pendence. They returned to Kansas City, where Mr. 
Oakes addressed a banquet of Army aviators. Lieut. 
Kent Fairchild in the first Curtiss A-8 Attack ever to 
land here. Lieut. Fairchild was flying from Barks- 
dale Field, Shreveport, La., to Kansas City. Lieut. 
Thomas flying a Douglas 0-38-E of the California 
National Guard from Louisville, Ky., to his home base 
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in Los Angeles, stopped here to visit relatives at Edna, 
Kan. Lieut. Lynn Berentz and Lieut. Johnnie Miller, 
local reserve officers, flew the Coffeyville Airways 
American Eagle to Kansas City, then made a round 
trip between that city and here in an Army Thomas 


Morse. 
El Paso, Texas 


In spite of high winds in this section, El Paso had 
an active aviation month. 

Roscoe Turner and his mechanic were recent visitors 
in El Paso. He was flying his Lockheed Air Express. 
Frank Phillips, president of Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany, along with Wiley Post and Billy Parker, manager 
of Phillips’ aviation division, came through for a short 
stay on their return from a fishing trip into Old 
Mexico. Wiley Post was noncommittal about the Win- 
nie Mae, his past stratosphere flights, and his future 
plans. 

“Whiz” White, Las Cruces, New Mexico, pilot, 
reports that his Curtiss Junior is taking the high winds 
without any trouble. He has his plane staked down 
‘til he can get a hangar constructed. 


Houston, Texas 


Among the recent purchasers of airplanes in Hous- 
ton are the Superior Oil Producing Company, pur- 
chasing a new Fairchild “24” from the Texas Fairchild 
Sales Corporation; Mr. W. H. Cocke, who has already 
taken delivery on a new three-place open sport Waco 
F-5, and Mr. V. K. Stockton, who has just received 
his new series Fairchild “24.” R. E. McKaughan and 
W. B. Morris just returned from the Fairchild fac- 
tory, flying two new “24's,” and bringing with them 
news of the successful initial tests of the much talked 
of “45.” Interest in charter service has been on the 
increase, as evidenced by numerous night trips flown 
by J. D. Reed, pilot for Texas Fairchild Sales Corpo- 
ration. Braniff Airways has finished installation and 
testing of an elaborate two-way radio, and are now 
prepared to handle the new Electras soon to be put 
in service on their line. 


Kilgore, Texas 


F. B. Welch, student pilot, with Roy Taylor made 
a trip to Dallas, where he purchased a Gypsy Moth. 
He plans to keep the plane at Elders Field and con- 
tinue his flying course with it. 

Dr. C. J. Connor has had a new Lambert motor 
installed in his Monocoupe. J. D. Reed and R. E. 
McKaughan of Houston paid us a visit recently in a 
new Fairchild. 

A. V. Muzzy and Roland Roberts flew to Shreve- 
port in Robert's Arrow Sport. A. J. McDonald of 






Gladewater and Roy Taylor recently made a business 
trip to Tulsa. McDonald had tough luck last month, 
for after purchasing a Rowinsky from up North, he 
ordered it to be delivered to Kilgore. While en route, 
the pilot cracked it up when the landing gear gave 
way on a take-off. 

Officials at Elder’s Field are planning an air show 
in conjunction with Kilgore’s celebration of the new 
downtown paving and lighting system. The show is 
scheduled to take place in June. 

Visitors have been numerous during the past few 
weeks. Jack Stewart from Dallas brought in two pas- 
sengers in his Travelair. Douglas Ruthven, A. M. East 
and B. C. Ruthven of Baltimore, Md., made two stops 
for servicing. Rolly Inman flying the OCS Spartan, 
Carl Pliler and Leland Long in a Waco cabin, Sidney 
A. Monson, F. C. O'Malley and J. E. Kutscher from 
Houston, Cadet Mitchell and Sgt. Buff from Langley 
Field in a Keystone Bomber, Fritz Martin in a J-6-7 
Spartan, Buddy Jones from Dallas in a Waco demon- 
strator, Dewey Stewart and Roy McDermott in a 
Fairchild, Henry Thompson from Tyler, J. Simmons in 
a new Waco, Ben Gregory in a tri-motor Ford, and 
Roy Harding in a Fairchild all paid visits to the Kil- 


gore Airport. 


Longview, Texas 


Herbert L. Hansen, formerly of Texarkana, has 
leased the Longview Airport for a period of two years. 
The Longview Airport was vacated last year and the 
new set-up makes the East Texas Oil City once more 
available to flyers. The field is south of the city on 
the Henderson highway. 

Gasoline equipment is being installed, and the han- 
gar, which will accommodate six planes, has been 
modernized. Mr. Edwards, of Longview, is again oper- 
ating his Rearwin Jr., chiefly for pleasure and student 
instruction. Mr. Dave Trammell, prominent Fort 
Worth lawyer who spends a great deal of time in 
East Texas, is now hangaring his ship at the field. 
Recent visitors include Ed Ritchie of Fort Worth on 
a photographic mission, and Toots Womack of Mar- 
shall, who flew down in his Aeronca. 

It is predicted that a great deal of student instruc- 
tion and cross country work will keep operators busy 
during the summer months. It is planned to have an 
attendant on the field at all times to service visiting 
planes. 


Marshall, Mo. 
Bill Murrell has recently had his Waco F inspected 


and relicensed. Lawrence Short and William Powell 
have completed their work in rebuilding the NB-3 
and it has been licensed. 






















The leading Distributor in each community will 
gladly demonstrate this outstanding low priced 
plane. - $1295.00 to $1795.00 - 


4 PORTERFIELD AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
2506 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Mr. A. S. Koch, Department of Commerce inspector 
from St. Louis, paid us his regular call during May 
and fixed the boys up until next time. 

The recent rains caused some trouble during the 
month and for a good portion of the time the field 
was marked unsate However, the skies have cleared 
ind there promise of renewed activity 

The Fahlin Manufacturing Company's Plymocoupe, 
the first unit of which has been contracted for by the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, has been going through 
extensive flight tests and building up the necessary 
time tor the A. T.C. on the motor. It has been flown 
on several long ct country trips and every part of 


the new plane works ni ely 


Mobile, Ala. 

One of the major improvements at Mobile, Ala 
pama s, mi nicipal urport, Bates Field, is that of the 
new administration building which has a floor area of 
55 by 30 feet. This structure is built of pressed brick 


and is one story height, with a cupola attached 


consisting of two rooms. On the main floor are located 
1 lobby, with a well-appointed waiting room, a ticket 
ofhce, a pilot lounge room, two rest rooms, a guest 


bedroom and a store room. The cupola is occupied 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce Airways radio 
station, which formerly occupied a small building some 
distance from the field. The towers and other facilities 
of the Department of Commerce airways radio station 
will remain intact at their present location, the station 
being operated by remote control from the airport 
administration building 

Another of the major improvements is that of the 
new hangar which now complete and which will 
house from seven to ten planes of ordinary size. The 
hangar 1s nstructed of new brick and steel and 
consists of an 80-foot span extending to a depth of 
90 feet, with an 18-foot clearance. It is equipped 
with a shop 10 feet wide running the full length of 
the building on one side. Doors are located in each 
end of the hangar and provision has been made for 
heating if cold weather makes it necessary. The 
accommodation offered by this new brick and steel 
hangar is in sharp contrast to that of the former 
facilities at the field, which consisted of a corrugated 
iron hangar that could only accommodate five planes 
ot ordinary size at a maximum and in which there 


Was NO Space ror shoy and facilities. 


1 
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Other facilities the improved airport now offers is 














IMPROVEMENTS AT MOBILE 


A new, spacious administration building houses the ticket and 

administration offices and waiting rooms. The modern hangar at 

the right has just been completed as an integral part of recent 
improvements at the municipal field. 
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a concrete taxi strip for planes immediately in front 
of the administration building, the length of which is 
450 feet, and the width 50 feet. There is now also 
a cinder strip 1200 by 100 feet for automobile parking. 
Effective lighting equipment has been installed and is 
being used nightly since the rearrangement of Eastern 
Air Line schedules for the northbound planes from 
New Orleans. Drainage facilities have been materially 
improved and according to the statements of air line 
officials the field is one of the best drained airports 
in the entire eastern half of the United States. The 
airport property consists of 195 acres, which is virtually 
cleared of all landing barriers on all sides. It is the 
hope of the city commission to have concrete runways 
in the direction of the prevailing winds by fall. 


Montgomery ,Ala. 


Ray Loomis, veteran transport pilot who has visited 
the Municipal Airport in Montgomery several times 
in recent years, spent two weeks here the latter part 
of April. Flying his Ford tri-motor, Loomis carried 
hundreds of passengers at low rates and further estab- 
lished his record as a dependable pilot. Many Mont- 
gomerians made their first hop with Loomis. 

Jack Phillips, the flying book salesman, spent a week 
end at the airport recently. Phillips, now using a 
Swallow, has been using his plane for several years in 
making business trips. He travels for the MacMillan 
Company. 

Matt Lawson, president of the Lawson Auto Parts 
Company of Birmingham, makes frequent trips in his 
Fairchild 24 to Montgomery for parts. He was regis- 
tered at the Municipal Airport twice recently. Lawson 
also has a branch business here and finds his plane 
invaluable ine commuting between the two places. 

The following students and pilots flew at the air- 
port in recent days: J. A. Peterson, Wiley Bozeman, 
Edgar Horseley, Miss Rosalie Ferguson, Miss Aileen 
Bunker, L. G. Duggar, Rupert Ingram, Roy Bass, Al 
Thompson, Ralph Bardwell, William Estes, T. D. Me 
Gough, Jr., and Bruce Craig, the latter of Selma. 

Visiting pilots and ships during the month included: 
Harry Wood, Monocoupe, from Birmingham; Jack 
Rhodes, Bird, from Birmingham: Mr. Hammill, Beech- 
craft, from Austin, Texas; Gene Vinson, Fairchild, 
from Meridian, Miss.; Mr. Lockwood, Stinson, from 
New Orleans; I. K. McWilliams, Department of 
Commerce inspector, Fairchild, from New Orleans: 
Dick Carothers, Fairchild, from Selma: officials of the 
Gulf Refining Company in their Stinson. 

The Aviation Supply Division of the Municipal Air- 
port reports the sale of parts and supplies out of town 
as follows: Gulfport, Miss.; Brunswick, Ga.; Mobile 
and Auburn, Ala.; Happville, Ga.; Decatur and Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

The Supply Division also reports the sale of a new 
Fairchild 24 cabin ship to Jack Forshner, of Green- 
wood, Miss., recently. The sale was made by L. L. 
Brabham, chief pilot, with delivery scheduled for early 
June. 

L. G. Mason, airport manager and director of the 
Montgomery School of Aeronautics, flew to New Or- 
leans recently to demonstrate a Fairchild 24 to a 
number of aviation enthusiasts. He was accompanied 
by Rupert Ingram and Edgar Horseley. 

E. B. Faulks, of the Federal Forestry Service, has 
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brought his plane to Montgomery and flies it from 
the Municipal Airport. That makes two forestry 
planes with headquarters at the airport here, as Col. 
Page S. Bunker, Alabama State Forester, has been us- 
ing his Curtiss Robin in that work several years, flying 
from the local field. 

Robert Womack traded his Robin for a Swallow 
recently and is putting in some air hours with his new 
production motor job. George Womack has just com- 
pleted an overhaul job on his Bird and is limbering 
it up. Harry Norman and George Owen also have 
completed a refinishing job on their ship. 

L. L. Brabham, chief pilot at the Municipal Airport, 
spent a recent week-end in Atlanta on a sales demon- 
stration trip. 

Plans have been completed whereby the Tennessee 
Valley Authority will take over the Muscle Shoals 
Airport for improvement and modernization, it was 
announced by C. E. Carmichael, city attorney at Mus- 
cle shoals. The airport, located conveniently to TVA 
properties, was started last year by the city with CWA 
labor and funds, but was never completely finished in 
all details. 

Mr. Carmichael said the TVA will build hangars 
and install a lighting system. Two planes will be kept 
at the field for use by TVA officials and employees 
so as to link closer the varied projects of the TVA 
throughout the Tennessee Valley. The property on 
which the airport is located was bought last year by 
the city with a view of securing an airmail line. 

Dedication of a new airport at Center, county seat 
of Cherokee County, Alabama, on May 25 was ac- 
claimed a great success by all those who attended. The 
program started at 10 a. m. and a large number of 
flyers from over the State attended. The airport was 
completed by the Alabama Relief Administration and 
is said to be one of the most beautiful and natural 
airports in Alabama. 

Maj. Charles McAllister, Maxwell Field post officer, 
left Montgomery on Monday, May 13, for duty with 
the National Geographic-Air Corps stratosphere flight 
scheduled to be held from Rapid City, S. D., this 
summer. Major McAllister will serve as transport pilot, 
ferrying supplies and other equipment for the expe- 
dition. 

Lieut. Col. Herbert A. Dargue, assistant command- 
ant of the Air Corps Tactical School, is on duty as 
a special observer with the U. S. fleet in the North 
Pacific maneuvers. He is serving in the capacity as 
special observer (left May 1, to return June 20). 


O 
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Pampa, Texas 


Wesley Lewis has his Hisso Swallow out and flying 
since its recent overhaul and recover job. It is finished 
in bright aluminum trimmed with red. It’s a nice look- 
ing job, Wes: we hope you don't have too much 
valve trouble. 

George Christopher cracked a spar last week in his 
Challenger Commandaire when he taxied over a car 
that was parked a little out of line at the field. The 
wing is being rebuilt by Panhandle Airmotive Service 
and will be finished some time this week. 

Department of Commerce Supervising Inspector 
Buck Rowe visited Pampa for his first time in over a 
year and brought the first rain in over a year. Both 
were needed badly. Mr. Rowe was rained in here for 
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nearly three days. Next time we need a rain we'll 
have all the airport boys, farmers, civic groups and 
weather men send him telegraphic invitations for a 
visit. 

Keenan Bros. Flying Service is putting the cover on 
the fuselage of Bert and Virgil Howell's Moreland 
Monoplane, the wing is being rebuilt and the whole 
ship should be flying again in about a month. Bert 
and Virgil are both itchy to be flying and contemplate 
many pleasant hours, but no more downwind landings. 

George Walters made six perfect landings on his solo 
flight. He was ready to quit after the first one but 
his instructor, Frank Shaw, kept waving him on around 
again. George is building up his time rapidly now and 
even came out to fly in the rain. Panhandle Airmotive 
installed an Eclipse Injection Air Starter on his ship 
two weeks ago and it is working nicely. 

Wesley Reed has his OX back in the American 
Eagle. He made a high compression motor out of it 
and by the broad grin on his face when he comes in, 
he must really appreciate that extra bunch of revs. 

Panhandle Flying Service's Stinson will go into Dal- 
las this week for a major overhaul on the Lycoming. 
George Adams, chief mechanic for the company, will 
go along to help with the job. The work will be done 
in the shops of Edw. F. Booth, Inc. 

Dr. Edwin E. Connor was recently appointed medi- 
cal examiner here for the Department of Commerce. 
Dr. Connor only recently came to Pampa from Man- 
gum, Oklahoma. He is a first lieutenant in the Army 
Medical Corps Reserve and had considerable experi- 
ence examining pilots while stationed at Brooks Feld. 

Visiting pilots during the past month have been: 
Harry Hamill from Austin in his new Beechcraft; 
Capt. Johnson from Fort Leavenworth in a Conqueror 
Douglas; Clare Kingsbury from Tulsa in the Western 
Supply Company's new Stinson; Roy Inman in the 
O.C.S. Spartan Monoplane, and Mr. Rowe in a 
Department of Commerce Kinner Monoplane. 

Dee Graham was away from the home port for most 
of the first part of May on chartered trips to Austin, 
Hot Springs, Guymon, Oklahoma, and Kansas City, 
in the Panhandle Flying Service's Stinson. He had nice 
weather on all the trips and a tail wind each way on 
the Kansas City run. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


All of the principal cities in Missouri were to be 
visited on the third annual Missouri Air Tour which 
was to start in Kansas City and end in St. Joseph 
June 1. The three-day tour was open to all owners 
of private planes and it was directed by William Ong 
of Kansas City. The encouragement of aviation is the 
object of the tour. There were 24 planes in the 1934 
tour. The visiting plane owners were to be the special 
guests of the Lambert-St. Louis Airport Association 
while in St. Louis. Winston Kratz made the arrange- 
ments to entertain the visiting flyers on behalf of the 
association. 

The Lambert-St. Louis Airport, St. Louis, will be 
the scene of a Fourth of July air program. Racing, 
stunting and parachute jumping will be featured on the 
afternoon program and a night fireworks display is 
planned. D. D. Walker is chairman of the arrange- 


ments committee of the Airport Association sponsoring 
the show. 
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Glen Pyle of Terre Haute, Ind., has purchased a 
Fairchild “24” for his private use from the St. Louis 
Flying Service, Lambert-St. Louis Airport. 

A plan to put the Lambert-St. Louis Airport much 
closer, in time, to the towntown district of St. Louis 
completion. The present running 
time from the airport to Twelfth Boulevard and Olive 
Street is fifty minutes The project 1s to widen Nat 
ural Bridge Road, the main thoroughfare from central 
St. Louis to the airport 

Another improvement shortly to be made is the 
installation of sunken lights in the field runways, for 
which $3,890 will be spent and which will be carried 
out under auspices of the Municipal Airport Commis 


is being carried to 


sion 

Seven new additional spotlights have been installed 
on the roof of the Terminal Building, Lambert-St. Louis 
Airport. The lights will improve the night illumination 
of the loading ramp for planes and the automobile 
parking area. A new counting machine for keeping 
record of the take-offs and landings has been installed 
in the radio control tower of the Terminal. 

Applications for flight and commissioned training 
in the U. S. Naval Reserve from individuals living in 
the vicinity of St. Louis may be submitted to the com 
manding officer, U. S. Naval Reserve Aviation Base, 
St. Louis-Lambert Airport, Robertson, Mo 

Ray Harris, independent operator, is giving flight 
instruction at Lambert Airport. He also is doing a 
charter ship business 

Mrs. F. H. Robertson has taken over the active man 
agement of the ofhce of the Robertson Airplane Service 
Co., Lambert Airport, during the absence of her hus 
band. who is slowly convalescing from a serious illness 
at his home 

Harry Homeyer, independent operator, is using a 
speaking tube in his five-place Ryan B-l to point out 
landmarks and to explain the intricacies of flying to 
his passengers on sightseeing trips in the St. Louis area 

Supply Division, Inc., Lambert Airport, enjoyed the 
best month in point of dollar sales since entering busi 
ness in April. Every month of 1935 shows a substan 
tial increase in sales over the same month of last year 
The company, which deals in parts and accessories, 
has moved to larger quarters. W. F. Scott, Jr., heads 
the concern 

Mack Hardbarger, formerly of Washington, D. C.. 
is the new trafhc representative in St. Louis for Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines. A 12 per cent increase in 
outbound passenger trafhe from St. Louis in April over 
March on Chicago and Southern is reported 

An increase in the sales of used airplanes is noted 
by Guy Faulkner, inspector of planes, and A. S. Koch, 
licensing examiner, of the St. Louis office of the Bureau 
of Air Commerce. A new automobile has been assigned 
for the use of the St. Louis ofhce. 

George Meyers, formerly with the Curtiss-Wright 
Airplane Co., is now with the mechanical division of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., in St. Louis. 


Tyler, Texas 


Our airport radio station KNBT was put into opera 
tion on May 18th. Pilots nearing Tyler can tune in 
on 278 k.c. and will be greeted by a “Hello” and 
receive surface winds and any other information that 


will be of aid in landing. We stand by on 3105 k.c 
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The Municipal Airport withstood the ravages of 
recent torrential rains. Most of the unsurfaced area 
is now well sodded. 

We continue to receive reports on the beacons lo- 
cated on the fifteen-story building downtown. Some 
have reported sighting them as far as seventy miles 
away. 

Since the installation of the airport lights, a twenty- 
four hour service is being maintained. 

Tyler is fortunate in having two active aviation 
bodies functioning in the city. Both the Tyler Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce have strong aviation committees and we look 
forward to another successful year with their able 


assistance. 


San Antonio, Texas 


San Antonio's first annual Aviation Day, held at 
Winburn Field on Sunday, May 12, was a notable 
success. 

Sponsored by the San Antonio Model Airplane Club 
under the able direction of P. H. Hebert, the celebration 
at the field included an exhibition of commercial, mili- 
tary and non-commercial airplanes. Visitors were af 
forded the opportunity of inspecting and being in- 
formed on some of the most modern types of craft. 
As was pointed out in the advance publicity, the day 
was dedicated to an educational program in lieu of 
the more established practice of aerial acrobatics. Over 
ten thousand visitors thronged the airport throughout 
the day—one of the largest crowds ever to attend an 
aviation meet in San Antonio. 

Admission to the field consisted of the purchase of 
one or more of the specially printed air mail stamped 
envelopes, commemorating the first annual Aviation 
Day. A post office was set up in a centrally located 
hangar, where all air mail letters received a special 
cachet. Air mail poundage as a result of the unique 
plan set an all-time record. 

Hebert, together with Fred Harman, airport manager 
of Winburn Field, Jack Lapham of Hangar Six, Jack 
Beretta and Postmaster Dan Quill engineered the show 
like old veterans. 

Among the visitors appeared the Chief of the Mexi 
can Corps, Col. Roberto Fierro, accompanied by Lieut. 
Sixto Del Rio as a goodwill delegation to the Aviation 
Day celebration; Capt. F. L. Snavely with his com- 
plete class of aeronautical engineering students of 
North Texas Agricultural College from Arlington; 
executives and representatives of Braniff Airways, who 
arrived for an afternoon display of the company’s new 
Lockheed Electras; George E. Haddaway, editor of 
Southwestern Aviation, from Fort Worth; Hal Hen- 
ning, flying representative of the Texas Company. 

A gigantic roofing job faces the Air Corps, when 
repair of the roof of the Brooks Field balloon hangar 
takes place shortly. The surface to be repaired is 450 
teet long and 144 feet wide. The job, which will cost 
the Government some $15,000, will be supervised by 
Capt. A. F. Dersheimer, constructing quartermaster for 
the San Antonio territory. 

Col. Hoffman recently departed for the Black Hills 
of the Dakotas, where he will remain in charge of the 
parachute section for the Air Corps-National Geo- 
graphic’s new ascension into the stratosphere. Hoffman 
will personally conduct the rigging of the huge para- 
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HANGAR POST OFFICE 
During San Antonio’s celebration of Aviation Day, May 12, a miniature, temporary post office was established in one of the Winburn Field 
hangars. Admission to the air meet was gained through the purchase of one or more air mail, stamped envelopes especially cancelled at 
the field. Postmaster Dan Quill (hat in hand) was responsible for the installation and operation of the “hangar post office,” which handled 
a record amount of mail during the day. 
Left the right: Postmaster Quill, Cliff Maus, Dick Pears and R. V. Carlton, Braniff pilots, Don Walbridge, Braniff Operations Manager, Mrs. 
Alva Sole, Alva Sole, Superintendent Air Mail, Southwestern Division, A. C. Hodges, Assistant Superintendent Air Mail, and Fred Harman, 


Airport 


chute for the stratosphere balloon. 

A recent and welcome visitor was Frank (Panama) 
Fields, arriving from San Salvador, where he is base 
manager for Pan American Airways. 


Wichita, Kansas 


The Women’s Aeronautical Association of Kansas 
held a benefit dance and carnival in the new Adminis- 
tration Building on the evening of May 4, the profits 
from this activity to go towards paying for the furni- 
ture the Women’s Aeronautical Association purchased 
to furnish the ladies’ rest room and lounge in the 
Administration Building. 

The George Hart Flying Service is moving to the 
Municipal Airport and will occupy the hangar on the 
east side of the field. 

FERA project is under way providing for the pav- 
ing of the drive in front of the Administration Building 
and leveling some of the high and low spots in the 
landing areas on the Municipal Airport. 

The new Municipal Airport Administration Build- 
ing (Southwestern Aviation for April, 1935) has re- 
ceived a ready acceptance by the people of Wichita 
who are taking a great deal of pleasure and pride in 
showing it to visitors and friends. The City of Wichita 
is recciving numerous compliments from visitors com- 
ing through Wichita via the airways on the new 
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improvements and developments on the municipal field. 

The Stearman Aircraft Company is in the midst of 
production on its Navy contracts and is employing 
over 200 persons at this time. This concern is antici- 
pating success on additional Army and Navy contracts 
that are up for letting at present. Should the company 
be successful, it will necessitate considerable expansion 
of activity. 

The Beech Aircraft Company has received Bureau 
of Air Commerce approval on its new Wright model. 
One of the most recent sales of the 225 h. p. model 
was to Berry Brothers of Detroit. It will be used by 
Thomas Colby, manager of Berry Brothers’ Aviation 
Department, to keep in contact with his many dis- 
tributors over the United States. 


e+ 4 
Fierro to Visit U. S. 


According to word received from President Cardenas 
of Mexico by Col. Irving Wallace of Brownsville, Col. 
Roberto Fierro, chief of the Mexican Air Corps, will 
lead a good-will flight from Mexico City to Bismarck, 
S. D., early in July. 

Col. Wallace, representative of Governor Welford 
of North Dakota, visited President Cardenas in Mexico 
City during May. Details of the flight will be an- 
nounced later by Col. Fierro. 
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DIRECTORY OF APPROVED REPAIR SHOPS 
FOR THE X-COUNTRY FLYER 











Approved Repair Station No. 231 


@ Wood structure, excl. box & 
lam. spars 

@ Box & laminated wing spars 

@ Aluminum alloy fittings 


BOWEN AIR LINES, INC, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


@ Welded steel tube structure, 
excl. fittings 

@ Fabric covering 

@ Steel fittings 


Meacham Field 








STATES AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, INC, 

Municipal Airport, Center, Texas 
Approved Repair Station No. 56 

Steel Fittings 

Aluminum Alloy Fittings 

Assembly 

Duralumin Fuselage Tubing 
and Gas Tanks 


Welded Steel Tube Structure 

Wood Structure 

Fabric Covering 

Box Type and Laminated 
Wing Spars 


Experienced mechanics—good equipment 








EDWARD F. BOOTH, INC, 
Approved Repair Station No. 195 
24 HOUR SERVICE 
Complete repair service including metal propellers. 
Phone 5-6055 
Hangar 1—Love Field—Dallas, Texas 














Transpacific 
(Continued from Page 9) 


but the heaviest work has all been accomplished. Our 
permanent base crew of eleven technicians and a con 
struction crew of twenty-five have been left ashore to 
complete the work. The remaining 113 officers and 
men are aboard the North Haven to duplicate this 
same construction feat at Wake Island, a tiny dot in 
the mid-Pacific nearly 1,500 miles away from the clos 
est bit of land and which has never been inhabited. 

As we are leaving we are running various courses 
ibout the island to calibrate the radio compass station 
which so successfully guided the Pan American Clipper 
on its flight to Hawaii and return to the mainland 
and which will help to guide it across the vast expanse 
of the Pacific on the way to the Orient. 

The low-lying atolls of Midway merge into the mist 
and the last remaining sign of our work there that 
we can espy through field glasses, is the Stars and 
Stripes waving stiffly in the breeze over America’s 
newest colony 


+ + + 


Loening Writes Book 


Grover Loening, retired aircraft manufacturer and 
aeronautical pioneer, is the author of “Our Wings 
Grow Faster,” published last month. Frankly auto- 
biographical, his newest work sketches aviation’s ad- 
vancement in America from Kitty Hawk to the present 
day, and carries many illustrations of historical interest. 





J. H. BURKE 
Approved Repair Station No. 173 
WILEY POST AIRPORT 
® Factory facilities 
® Factory trained personnel 
® Approved Wright Service 
Phone 8-2136 
J. H. BURKE AVIATION SERVICE 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








SHUSHAN AIRPORT REPAIR STATION 
New Orleans, La. No. 220 
Welded Steel Tube Structure Steel Fittings 


Wood Structure Assembly 
Fabrice Covering Propeller Service 


Service and Repair for Land and Sea Planes 








Approved Repair Station No. 45 
Complete tool equipment, experienced mechanics and a $10,000 


stock of aircraft supplies assures prompt service. 
Flat Rates or Estimates on Request 


MONTGOMERY SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
Montgomery, Alabama 














Delta’s “Tip” 
(Continued from Page 16) 


over Belle Isle Lake, into which body of water he 
dropped without benefit of ‘chute. Of course this novel 
exhibition was solely for the edification of the spec- 
tators and he merely took a small fee to keep the 
management happy. 

Today, Matthew Thompson Tippen Schier is flying 
for Delta Air Lines between Dallas and Atlanta. His 
home port is in Monroe, Louisiana, not far removed 
trom those dusty pastures where he served his appren- 
ticeship in the colorful days that have gone under the 
horizon of time, yet will ever hold the distinction of 
producing some of the finest pilots the world has ever 
known. 


+ + + 


Japanese Purchase Altair 

A Lockheed Altair was recently purchased by the 
Asaka Mainichi Publishing Company, owner of the 
Osaka Mainichi and the Tokio Nichi Nichi, largest 
Japanese newspapers. Powered with a Wasp S1D1 
engine, the Altair is equipped with two pilot's cock- 
pits with sliding hatches, a cabin which seats two pas- 
sengers, and fuel tankage of 450 gallons capacity, 
enough for a 3,000-mile non-stop flight at a 205-mile- 
per-hour cruising speed. The plane is a development 
of Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith’s “Lady Southern 
Cross.” 
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DIRECTORY AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Classified Rates: Five Cents per word; minimum $1.00 


Directory Rates: $5.00 per inch 




















FOR SALE 


1. Best 3 Place OX Lincoln Paige in the Country. A brand new 
ship and motor. A beauty and a bargain at $850.00. Original 
price $3050.00. 

2. American Eagle 4 place monoplane—Continental Motor 
Roomy, comfortable cabin. Lots of visibility—Practically New. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. $2250.00. Original price 
$5995.00. 

3. One new OXX6 American Eagle Biplane. Bargain price of 
$725.00. Original price $2695.00. 

4. American Eagle Model 201 Biplane. Kinner K-5 motor, 


steel propeller, brakes, lots of extras. This ship lists at 
$4300.00. Will be a steal for somebody at $1750.00. 

f American Eagle Biplane, Kinner K-5. Suitable for com- 
mercial activity. List price $3845.00. Will give away for 
$950.00 


6. Stinson 4 Place Monoplane, Whirlwind J-5; Motor just over- 
hauled. $1250.00. 

7 Long Wing Eaglerock. Complete less motor and right lower 
wing, $150.00. 


8 3 Model A Hisso Motors. Late type still in original Gov- 
ernment Crates, $100.00 each. One overhauled OX5, $75.00. 
One overhauled OXX6, $95.00. One brand new OX5 motor, 
$200.00. Used parts for Model A-170 Continental Motor. 
Other Ships and Motors Available, but not listed. 
These airplanes will be sold if desired with part payment 
down and monthly payments on balance with good security. 
Will also take good saleable used cars in trade. 
BLOSSER MOTOR COMPANY 
CONCORDIA, KANSAS 


For Sale 


PILGRIMS 


and 100B 


$2200 ov up 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS, INC. 
Sales Div., Municipal Airport, Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Office—Sales Division, 45 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York City 
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See Be Penalized <= 
--- For Being A Pilot - - - 


Because of your professional classification, you 
have had to suffer the penalties of high insurance 
rates ever since you began flying. 

Now, high rates for pilots are no longer neces- 
sary. 

The National Aid Life Association’s Aviation 
Policy is based on the most recent data gathered 
from every available source, giving you the bene- 
fits of the industry’s developments in equipment 
and safety factors. 

The reputation this Company has built By its 
promptness in paying its claims has guaranteed 
its security and permanency in the aviation in- 
surance world, 

Your insurance security may be obtained at a 
minimum cost with the 


NATIONAL AID LIFE ASSN. 


National Aid Life Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 


THE LARGEST NATURAL 
PREMIUM INSURANCE 
CORPORATION IN 
AMERICA 





20% DISCOUNT 


1934 Jacobs WACO, 225 hp., 55 hours total time, special paint, 
prepared for radio and night flying, ambulance and flares. 
1934 Jacobs WACO, 225 hp., 170 hours total time, special paint, 
radio, flares, bank and turn, 70 gal, tanks. 

1934 Continental WACO, 100 hours total time, special paint, 
wired for lights, pants, bank and turn, Kollsman sensitive 
altimeter. 


Geod Used Airplanes for Sale or Trade 


WACO Continental, 210 hp., 1933, 400 hours, steel prop......$3000 
SPARTAN Wright J6-7, 240 hp., licensed to April, 1936... 1000 








MOTH Wright Gypsy. 90 hp.. = hours total time. . 750 
STEARMAN — Cc, 420 dena . & W. factory overhauled 
motor , Make Offer 


COMPLETE DETAILS ON ANY SHIP WILL BE FURNISHED 
ON REQUEST 


EDWARD F. BOOTH, Inc. 
Love Field 


DALLAS, TEXAS Phone 5-6055 











North Texas Distributor for 
AERONCA 


Complete line of Kinner, J5, J6, and Wasp Parts. 
Distributor for MACWHYTE Tie Rods and Cable. 
Aircraft © Aviation Schools @ Sales ©@ Charter Service 
Aerial Advertising 


RITCHEY FLYING SERVICE 


Meacham Field Fort Werth, Texas 











FOR SALE—Spartan 3-place biplane, Siemens Motor, Steel Pro- 


peller, air wheels, dual control, newly recovered. Accept some 
trade in. At Lubbock Airport. W. M. Rumback, Box 686, Little- 
field, Texas. 





FOR SALE: J5 Travelair. Full air wheels, tail wheel. 50 hours 


since complete recover. Forty hours on motor since major. Air- 
plane Equipment and Sales Corp., Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 





WANTED: Szekley SR30 Motor. Must be in good condition. State 


lowest cash price in first letter. Regan Flying Service, Box 946, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, 














WANTED: Licensed Amphibion, three to five place or larger. 


Give full details, lowest price in your first letter. Box 519, 
Southwestern Aviation. 














“Off Course” 


(Ci 


territories without discomfort to passengers, at times 
when the railroads were “stalled” by the billowing 
clouds ot silt 


Air Train 


Added proof of the practicability of air trains re 
sulted from the flight of Jack O'Meara and E. Paul 
duPont, Jr., last month from Miami to Key West and 
across ninety miles of open sea to Havana, Cuba 
With Pilot Elwood Klein at the controls of the tow 
plane, the two gliders were cut loose over Havana and 
landed before an enthusiastic crowd in front of the 
Cuban capitol, to be met by President Carlos Mendieta 
Total time, Key West to Havana: one hour, forty 
hve minutes 


+ + + 


Two Air Shows Scheduled 


The first annual Central Nebraska Air Show, spon 
sored by the American Legion and the Broken Bow 
Chamber of Commerce, will be held June 23rd and 
24th in connection with a transportation show to be 
held the same dates. Several thousand dollars in cash 
prizes will be awarded 

Outstanding events include exhibitions by Earle 
Whittenback, Tulsa acrobatic pilot, Joe Jacobson, with 
his Howard Racer, and Wayne (Mile-High) Wagner, 
delayed parachute jumper. County Attorney Black of 
Broken Bow is in charge of all arrangements 

The Tulsa Southwest Air Races will be held in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, June 29 and 30. 

Sponsored by over one hundred civic leaders in the 
city and by the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, all 
competitive events will be sanctioned by the National 
Aeronautic Association and held under the regulations 
of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale. 

James Rowan Ewing, with headquarters in the Phil 
cade Building, Tulsa, is manager of this year’s meet. 


- se 


Twelve Cities Chosen for Survey 


According to the Bureau of Air Commerce, prepa 
rations are complete for the surveying of sites adjacent 
to twelve airports for installation of the radio compass, 
Army Air Corps blind landing system. 

The sites selected are Newark, Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Oakland, Seattle and Washington, 
D. C. The installation at Washington will be for 
experimental purposes. Two sets of the equipment, 
which has been on order by the Bureau from the Air 
Corps at Wright Field, Dayton, will be installed imme 
diately at Newark and Washington. 

The survey will include a study of prevailing winds, 
the safest approaches and runway facilities. Availa 
bility of electric power for the radio transmitters also 
is important, it was pointed out. 





Southwestern AVIATION 


Editorials and Comments 


(Continued from Page 5) 


tion of open-mindedness on the part of the present 
aviation population, their support of the program, and 
the continued allocation of Federal funds to explore 
new designs and encourage research, whether the proj- 
ects emanate from the already accepted aeronautical 
designers or from the fledgling artisans and technicians 
in their own little laboratories. 

The Bureau is doing good work with its Develop- 
ment Section. Some mistakes are inevitable, but the 
main purpose should not be lost sight of, especially 
now since the public has definitely learned that the 
airplane of the future will be the result of constant 
research and development and that superior airplanes 
are now available for every purse and purpose. The 
good work should therefore go on, not in the hope that 
through a systematic uncovering of technical stones an 
airplane might be found that will revolutionize the 
industry, but rather in the spirit that helpful assistance 
and consideration of new designs will guarantee im 
provement and progress. Let petty, biased criticism 
and skepticism be supplanted by a wave of enthusiasm 
and support, which will in the end do more than any 
one factor in assuring governmental assistance in aero 
nautical research. 
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We Also Instruct 


(Continued from Page 11) 


operation of the controls. Some instructors like many 
students fail to place the proper emphasis on the 
associated sciences of flight and the result is that too 
much is taken for granted. The wise instructor will 
inculcate in the student a keen desire to work con 
sistently toward perfection in the newly acquired art 
and will conscientiously strive to discourage the fallacy 
that after solo or advanced license flight is merely a 
matter of building up hours. 

Technical instruction in flying very definitely in- 
cludes intelligent drilling in and teaching of the De 
partment of Commerce rules and regulations. We must 
point out that every rule of the game has common 
sense and a purpose behind it and that it comes from 
the best teacher in the universe—experience. When the 
student passes his test for license, the instructor knows 
he has not failed his ward. And should the student fail, 
we should not criticize the inspectors, for without their 
inspired work and unfailing devotion to their profes 
sion, aviation in the United States would indeed be 
far behind its present status in a nation well on its way 
for a safe, sane and rapid expansion in the arts of 
the air. 


+ + + 
Scouts 


The formation of the first troop of Air Scouts in 
the United States took place last month in Oklahoma 
City. Sponsored by the Aviation Club of Oklahoma 
City, the new unit is affliated with and enjoys the 
sanction of the National Headquarters of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 
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ON AVI FUN’'S RAPID ADVANCEMENT 
IN THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 





















SOUTHWESTERN AVIATION concentrates its 
states of the South and Southwest. Its added 
and constructive editorial policy, supplemented 
portant national developments, new equipment 
om the industry affords the Southern aero- 
of important events. 
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The Choice of The Aircraft Industry 


There is no need of our saying anything about the 
quality of Grade “A” FLIGHTEX FABRIC, as every- 
one in the aircraft industry is familiar with this high 
grade quality wing covering, which is being used on 
over 750, of America’s airplanes, and is used exten- 
sively by the United States Army and Navy Air 
Services, 


We do want to caution uu, however, to insist on ob- 
taining the genuine FL iGH TEX FABRIC, when you 
purchase Grade “‘A” fabrics. Every yard of genuine 
Grade “A” FLIGHTEX FABRIC, is marked “FLIGH- 


IN STOCK 


Grade “A” Flightex, 
36 and 60”. 


Grade “A” Flightex 
Pinked Edge Wing 
rapes, 1°, 1% 


‘ 


2 
and 34, 


As distributors representing the leading and outstand 
ing manufacturers of airplane supplies and accessories, 
we naturally stock and sell nothing but FLIGHTEX 
FABRICS and WING TAPES. Our stocks of these 
materials are the largest and most complete in the 
Middlewest and South, and we can supply your require- 
ments immediately, whether they be for one yard or 
several thousand yards of FLIGHTEQmKABRICS and 
TAPES. 


HANGARS 4 and 5 


TEX GRADE A” on the selvage of the material. In this 
way, you can always be sure that the fabric you are 
buying is’ genuine FLIGHTEX. 

You will find FLIGHTEX FABRIC much smoother in 
finish than other fabrics, which enables manufacturers, 
operators and plane owners to obtain a much higher 
finish and much better paint job, with the use of less 
finishing materials and a considerable saving on the 
labor normally necessary in sanding the ordinary fab- 
rics. When you cover your plane with FLIGHTEX 
FABRIC, you can rest assured that you have obtained 
the best fabric possible to buy. 


IN STOCK FOR 
THE LIGHT 
PLANE 


Lightweight Airplane 
Fabric, 40”. 

Pinked Edge Glider 
Tape, 142", 2” and 
21,” 

Herringbone’  Rein- 
forcing Tape, ',”, 
%”, 10”, %” and 

4”. 


REMEMBER! FLIGHTEX FABRIC will cost you no 
more than ordinary fabrics! Then place your order with 
Bredouw-Hilliard Aeromotive Corporation, the company 
acting as direct factory representatives and distributors 
for the leading engine, accessory and part manufactur- 
ers in the United States. We stock nothing but the 
best, our stocks are complete and shipments are made 
the same day received. Our prices are also competitive. 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 











